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DEAF 


After 
twenty years 


the California Home 
for Aged Deaf in Arcadia 
is a continuing testimony to the 
Century Club and the many 
Californians who worked 
to make the home 
possible. 


A DREAM COME TRUE!! 
See Page 9 
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Put the world at your fingertips 


with (@) VuPhone’ TDD 


Piertronics developed the VuPhone 
so you could enjoy easy, reliable 
telephone communications. 


So easy to type 


VuPhone has a full-size, standard key- 
board with excellent touch for easy 
typing. The special control and function 
keys make everything simple. 


So easy to read 


The VuPhone display was carefully 
designed so you can clearly see what 
you and the other person type. The 
VuPhone display shows 32 large, easy- 
to-read green numbers or letters at 
one time. 


So convenient to use 


VuPhone offers many features in 
a light and portable package 
weighing only 6.2 pounds, so you 
can carry it wherever you go, 
and make your telephone calls 
wherever there is a telephone. 
VuPhone has rechargeable batteries 


so that if electric power fails or there 
are no power plugs near the telephone, 
you can still make your call. 


Saves you money and time 


VuPhone has a memory that holds up 
to 700 letters, numbers or functions, so 
you can type your messages before 
making your call. This saves time and 
money on long distance calls. You can 
send the same message to as many 
people as you want, so you do not have 
to type the same information again and 
again. If you need more than 700 
characters, the VuPhone allows you to 
connect any tape recorder and save as 
much information as you need. 


So reliable 


Plantronics has made special equip- 
ment for the telephone company for 
years, and is well known for quality and 
convenience. To be sure the VuPhone 


TDD and it’s user’s instruction manual 
will meet your telephone need, Plan- 
tronics worked with hearing-impaired 
people for over a year. The user’s 
manual will have you using the 
VuPhone like an expert in only 
30 minutes! Write to Plan- 
tronics today for all the infor- 
mation on how easily VuPhone can put 
the world at your fingertips! 


PLANTRONICS 
Santa Cruz 


345 Encinal Street 
Santa Cruz, CA 95060 
(408) 426-5858 


WhO 


represents 


disabled 


by Frank Bowe 


When | think of representation, | see a channeled flow of 
information: representation of someone to someone. This 
implies several things, most of them obvious upon brief reflec- 
tion, most of them, sadly, ignored in actual practice through- 
out the world. Genuine representation of disabled people, re- 
gardless of who does the representing, is remarkably rare. Let 
me explain what | mean by that. 

Before | can represent a group of people, | must first con- 
sult with them. This process involves sharing my knowledge 
or expectation that certain issues among the many that con- 
cern these people are likely to become subjects of public de- 
bate in the near future. | must solicit from these individuals 
informed opinions on the issues and receive from them in- 
structions to represent their views. These instructions consti- 
tute my authority as a representative. 
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To the extent that | act within that authority and on be- 
half of a body of people, | am helping to further the cause of 
consumer participation. Those | meet with in my attempts to 
be arepresentative can take assurance from the fact that, were 
they to contact each and every member of the group | repre- 
sent, they would be told: “Yes, he represents me.” And: “‘Yes, 
| believe that, and this, and also that.” 

But | am not done merely with representing the informed 
opinions of my group to some third party. In order to com- 
plete my work as a genuine representative, | must then return 
to my group and represent to these people the views, deci- 
sions, and other deliberations of the people with whom | met 
on the group’s behalf. 

Once’ again, | must be certain that | am acting within my 
authority and that | am accurately reporting upon events. 
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The members of my group can, then, take assurance from the 
fact that, were they to contact the people with whom | met 
on their behalf, they would be told: “Yes, he said you believe 
that, and this, and also that.” And: “Yes, we decided upon 
this strategy for these reasons.” 

This does not mean that the representative serves merely 
as a messenger. In its best form, the process involves intelli- 
gent representation by an individual who knows his or her 
constituents well and who is given by them authority to ne- 
gotiate compromises over a broad spectrum of positions. 

This process appears quite simple. Indeed, in one sense, it 
is. Why, then, does it break down so often? 

In actual practice, what we see are variations on the fol- 
lowing instances: 

— The representative presents his or her own views (speak- 

ing ‘“‘off the top of his head”’); 
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— No attempt is made to inform the constituents of pend- 
ing or upcoming issues and to obtain from them their 
views on these matters; 


— No attempt is made to report back to the group on the 
deliberations of the agency or association; 


— Views of a selected few are represented as being those 
of the constituency as a whole. 


Any of these failures will cause the eventual collapse of the 
representation process, together with the credibility of the 
representative. And these failures are common ones. There 
are several reasons for this. 

First, in many instances, an individual trained to work with 
disabled people is believed to “‘know” these people and their 
needs and desires. Being an expert in a field does not, howev- 
er, in and by itself grant one authority to represent people. 
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The expert’s opinion is an informed one and for that reason 
is entitled to consideration, but it is still his or her opinion 
and not necessarily that of others. This distinction is routine- 
ly overlooked. 

Second, informing people of the complexities of issues 
and obtaining from them their considered views is a time- 
consuming and arduous process; it is only too tempting to 
neglect this phase of the work. Third, reporting back to the 
group can be difficult and even embarrassing if the news is 
not uniformly good; we all know the fate of the messenger 
with bad news! 

Finally, it is unfortunately true that in almost every na- 
tion | have visited, more disabled people are ‘‘out of the main- 
stream” than are within the network of disability groups and 
professional associations. This restriction of the constituency 
often is exacerbated by the ability of a vocal few to domi- 
nate debate and discussion on critical issues. In some cases, 
favoritism and other tendencies further restrict the body of 
people actually being represented. 

You will notice that to this point | have made no distinc- 
tions between representatives who are able-bodied and those 
who are disabled. All of us are equally susceptible to these 


problems, and all of us are to some extent guilty of failure to 
act as genuine representatives. 

For all of that, we have found in the United States, and | 
have seen in other countries, that people who themselves are 
disabled are generally in a position to be more adequate rep- 
resentatives of disabled people than those who are not disa- 
bled themselves. Consumer representation by consumer rep- 
resentatives by and large has a better chance of doing the job. 

This may be because the constituency is more inclined to 
convey authority to “one of us.” It may be because agencies 
and associations consciously or unconsciously confer greater 
credibility upon persons who are themselves members of the 
constituency being represented. It may be because a disabled 
representative brings personal experience to bear upon the is- 
sues being considered. Regardless of these or other reasons, | 
am firmly convinced that we must work together to help dis- 
abled people in the nations represented in this congress to se- 
lect their own representatives. 

We must then broaden the scope and depth of opportuni- 
ties for representation. Within agencies, organizations, and 
service facilities, clients must be able to represent themselves 
throughout their rehabilitation process. They must have the 
right to participate in the design of a program of assistance; 
the right to appeal any adverse decisions to higher authority; 
the right to see the results of tests and evaluations; and the 
right to protection of basic human and civil liberties while a 
client. 


Current and former clients, as well as representatives of 
the general disabled population (particularly of potential cli- 
ents) must be able to participate in formulating rehabilitation 
programs and evaluating their effectiveness. Disabled people 
must be able to participate in the shaping of government and 
private agency policies governing the operation of programs 
and facilities serving disabled individuals. 

Disabled people who wish to work in fields relating to serv- 
ices for disabled individuals must have an equal opportunity 
to participate in such work as service providers without un- 
due discrimination on the basis of disability alone. And disa- 
bled individuals must be able to participate in government 
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through the same political avenues, including voting, that are 
made available to others in the society. 

As complex as are the questions of who represents disa- 
bled people and how that representation is effected, we must 
not lose sight of the objective to insure that representation 
takes place. Let that be our charge as we move forward to 
implement the activities we plan as part of our observance of 
the International Year of Disabled Persons and as we develop 
our programs for the Charter for the ’80’s. 


(Reprinted with permission from Participation of People 
with Disabilities: An International Perspective.) 
e 
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“he percentage of hearing im- 
paired and/or deaf persons liv- 
ing in Council Bluffs, lowa is 
. . significantly higher than in 
other areas of the state. This is undoubt- 
edly due to the fact that the lowa State 
Schcol for the Deaf has been in Coun- 
cil Bluffs since 1855. 

Many deaf persons have become res- 
idents of this area in order to utilize the 
educational services available. Other 
contributing factors which helped to 
create this impacted population are: 
Community acceptance, community 
services for the deaf, social magnetism, 
and the fact that, since lowa’s State 
School is a residential facility, many 
graduates feel more comfortable in 
Council Bluffs than in their home com- 
munities. For these reasons, it can be 
fully expected that this high concentra- 
tion of deaf persons residing in Council 
Bluffs will continue far into the fore- 
seeable future. 

My first contact with deaf people 
came in 1955 when | began an appren- 
ticeship at a nearby local newspaper. 
There were five or six deaf men work- 
ing there and | was fascinated by their 
ability to communicate with each other 
in Sign Language. | decided right there 
and then to learn this language. 

The thing | learned first is that it’s 
not as easy as it looks! However, pa- 
tience and persistence were rewarded 
and | learned enough from my cowork- 
ers to carry on a reasonable conversa- 
tion. | had no idea that 25 years later, 
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Is this the Future of 
Programs for the Handicapped? 


through a series of job changes and pro- 
motions, | would be supervising a pro- 
gram for deaf and hearing impaired 
people. 

lam now employed by lowa Western 
Community College (IWCC) in Council 
Bluffs as a supervisor in the Special 
Needs Department. A major portion of 
my job duties are direct supervision of 
interpreter services and assisting deaf 
students. Since IWCC is located in the 
same community as the State School 
for the Deaf, and has high quality voca- 
tional programs, many deaf students 
have attended college here. 

The first deaf students were accep- 
ted at IWCC in 1969. By September of 
1970 there were 12 full-time students 
on campus and 16 of them will contin- 
ue into the next fiscal year. Counting 
the first three students on campus and 
including the 27 enrolled now, 147 


deaf/hearing impaired students have at- 
tended IWCC. Vocational Rehabilita- 
tion has sponsored and helped nearly 
all of these students with financial as- 
sistance, counseling, and placement 
services. 

IWCC has an open door policy and 
a liberal Admissions Committee, which 
will in fact waive the admissions testing 
in most cases. The only exception to 
the waiver is when deaf students make 
application for the more technical pro- 
grams. Then they must complete the 
testing which is required of all students. 
IWCC Officials agree that administering 
a written test to deaf applicants can be 
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by William R. Murray 


unfair to them since English isa second 
language to many deaf students. 

In 1963-65, a major rubella epidem- 
ic occurred in the United States. As a 
result, the number of deaf and deaf- 
blind children entering school in the 
1960’s more than doubled. Forty per- 
cent or more of these children are now 
16, 17 and 18 years old and have addi- 
tional handicaps associated with mater- 
nal rubella. They are here now and will 
continue to come for the next two or 
three years. The rubella bulge is upon 
us. 

The chart below indicates that 45% 
of our next year’s students will be from 
areas of lowa outside of lowa Western’s 
Service Area XIII (Council Bluffs). This 
figure is lower than in some years when 
as many as 60% of our students came 
from other areas of lowa. 


Geographic Distribution 
of Applicants 


Location Total Percentage 


Area XIII Students 


(Council Bluffs) 16 27% 
Out-of-State Students 17 28% 
Other Areas of lowa 26 45% 


nyone can play games with 
figures and attempt to make 
them represent and justify 
their opinions. The simple 
truth is that 73% of our deaf students 
do not reside in Merged Area XIII 
where our tax dollar is generated. 
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The argument has been presented to 
us that we are multiplying our own 
problem by accepting so many out-of- 
state students. Those presenting this ar- 
gument are apparently not aware of the 
guidelines established by Section 504 
of the Rehabilitation Act of 1973. 1W 
CC cannot legally turn away these deaf 
out-of-state applicants unless we turn 
away all out-of-state applicants,.includ- 
ing foreign students. To do anything 
else would be discriminating against a 
class of people who heretofore we were 
dedicated to serve. 


IWCC has the potential to more than 
double the enrollment of deaf students 
during the next fiscal year. It is possible 
that it could again double in 1983, con- 
tingent upon other resource agencies 
fulfilling their functions. Yet these en- 
rollment increases will not bring forth 
additional funds to hire interpreters. 
Just the opposite has occurred; the 
budget has been cut by 22% for fiscal 
year 1982. The cuts were made across 
the board with no consideration or re- 
gard to need and without |WCC’s ap- 
proval or knowledge. We were given no 
Opportunity to dispute, prioritize, or 
negotiate the cutbacks. It is this writer’s 
opinion that not only are there political 
motives involved; there is also evidence 
of incompetency and utter disregard 
and disrespect for special programs and 
handicapped people. 


No one here ever told the Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction that operat- 
ing a program for the deaf would be 
simple or cheap. On the contrary, es- 
tablishing and maintaining a program is 
a difficult and expensive task. Part of 
the problem relates to the disability it- 
self. It is more than just a physical dis- 
ability; the affliction touches every fac- 
et of the deaf person’s life. It is an iso- 
lating disability which creates a com- 
munication barrier between the deaf 
person and his fellow humans. It re- 
tards and restricts language develop- 
ment, denies easy access to information 
which is critical to social and psycho- 
logical growth, and produces endless 
frustrations for the hearing impaired 
person. 


These factors have a direct bearing 
on the education and rehabilitation of 
deaf persons. The logic of the foregoing 
statements was acknowledged and re- 
cognized over 100 years ago by our leg- 
islature. Their understanding and com- 
mitment led to the creation of a State 
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School for deaf children. The State 
School could and does use methods, 
techniques, and programs which mini- 
mize the disability, thereby maximizing 
the opportunity for learning. 

But don’t kid yourself! They didn’t 
do it all for the benefit of the deaf in- 
dividual. It was, and still is, economi- 
cally more efficient to create one 
school for the deaf than to duplicate 
services all over the state where deaf 
children are born and enter school. Can 
you imagine the cost of equipment, 
material and supplies, counseling and 
interpreter services in school systems 
scattered across the state were it not 
for lowa School for the Deaf? 

For whatever reason, benefactor or 
economist, we have admitted responsi- 
bility for the education of deaf children 
kindergarten through grade twelve and 
have undertaken the task. Are we not 
then somewhat responsible when these 
students decide to enter college? Is it a 
question of the degree of responsibility 
or of who is actually responsible? Can 
we dump these students out of the sys- 
tem and onto the streets at age 18 and 
expect them to function? What role do 
the parents play in the decision making 
process? Who is in the best position to 
make those decisions? These are all 
good questions; | won’t attempt to an- 
swer them but | will state my opinion 
based on past experiences. 

When we deliberately uproot chil- 
dren and place them in schools far from 
home we must assume some additional 
responsibility for that child’s develop- 
ment. Placement in residential schools 
may interfere with, or possibly break, 
the strong family ties which will be 
needed during the difficult years ahead. 
Parents have a natural tendency to 
gradually relinquish or delegate some 
control and responsibility to the sys- 
tem in which their children are in- 
volved. The children themselves, no 
matter what their age, are in the least 
position of control. 

Neither parents, school, counselors, 
state, or students are in full control of 
the situation. When no one is in full 
control, no one can be held fully re- 
sponsible. So let’s not point our fingers 
at each other and blame this school or 
that institution or agency or any person 
in particular. It’s time that those inter- 
ested in deaf citizens as well as deaf cit- 
izens themselves, take a rational and or- 
ganized approach to solving’ some of 
these problems. 


Step one, because of its urgency, 
should be to ask the State Department 
of Public Instruction to clarify its posi- 
tion on the education of deaf students 
and to give reasons why they feel obli- 
gated to cut 22% from an already over- 
burdened budget. Is this necessary? Is 
it the beginning of the end? Step two, 
through any number conceived, should 
be to ask the deaf people themselves 
what their needs are and how they see 
the system operating. 

Changes being considered or made 
within Vocational Rehabilitation, SSI, 
SSDI, DPI, CETA, and other agencies 
mandated to serve the deaf, along with 
other eligible clients, could be disas- 
trous and should be published. Deaf 
people need to be aware of these chang- 
es or they could end up with nothing. 
No one is coordinating all of these 
changes to make sure we are not widen- 
ing the cracks in the system where deaf 
people fall into ‘‘no service’’ categories. 
The result of these combined changes 
could be a 20-year step backwards for 
deaf people. 

| believe that militant deaf people 
have been lulled to sleep by the crea- 
tion of a state agency to serve their 
needs. Deaf Services of lowa has filled 
a long neglected gap in services and is a 
sorely needed agency; however, they, 
like us, probably have little influence 
over other agencies which are mandated 
to serve the deaf. They also appear to 
be concentrating on the provision of in- 
terpreter services which would consid- 
erably reduce time for advocacy roles. 

| personally have played the advoca- 
cy role for some years now but have 
never before stepped out of the quiet 
to publicly denounce any portion of 
the system. | do so now because | feel 
the situation is critical and that, in fact, 
no one really cares or is listening. All 
these changes are occurring under the 
guise of reducing taxes. The costs of 
such savings will be astronomical in the 
long run. 

We must wake up and take an active © 
role, or we will certainly suffer a reduc- 
tion of services. Don’t be satisfied to sit 
back and wait to see what happens—Big 
Brother is not looking out for you! 


(Mr. Murray is the special needs super- 
visor at lowa Western Community Col- 
lege.) 
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Records The Historical 
Achievements Of Deaf People 


e Sports 
postee e Schools 


¢ For all ages 


e Easy to read 
eOver 500 pages 
¢ Filled with photographs 


“Not only is this a book that will help 
deaf people to understand and 
appreciate a rich cultural heritage, 

. Gannon i - but it is also a book which provides 
¥. gees others with genuine insight into 
the world of deafness” 


Albert T. Pimentel 
Executive Director 
National Association of the Deaf 


Paperback edition $19.95 


Hard cover edition $26.95 O d Ni | | 
Please include $2.50 postage and handling r er OVW ie 


20% discount to NAD Advancing Members 


ORDER FORM 
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This order form and your check must accompany 
acomprehensive history of deaf people 


your order. Please make checks payable to: 


National Association of the Deaf 
814 Thayer Avenue 
Silver Spring, Maryland 20910 
(301) 587-6282 (Voice and TTY) 


After years of exhaustive research, Jack R. Gannon has written a book 
that can proudly take its place among the classics of history. Deaf Heritage 
presents the joys and sorrows of the “‘deaf experience” in a manner that eve- 
ryone will understand and enjoy. 

In over 500 pages of pictures, descriptions, statistics, stories and anecdotes, 
Deaf Heritage covers the early years of deafness in the America of 1812, to the 
founding of the National Association of the Deaf, to current developments in 
the world of deaf people. 

Deaf Heritage will prove a must as a textbook on deaf culture, in orienta- 
tion to deafness seminars, in teacher and counselor preparation programs, as a 
reference, or simply as good reading. It will enhance any collection of literary 
works on deaf people or serve as a solid foundation on which to begin one. 
Deaf Heritage will enable deaf people of all age groups to better understand 
themselves, have better insight into the realm of deafness, and gain the inspi- 
ration to confront and overcome day-to-day challenges. It is truly a master- 
piece from which all readers, deaf and hearing alike, will reap benefits. 


Ship order to: 
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copies of Deaf Heritage. 


| would like the hardcover/. paperback 
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California Home for 


t first glance, the home at 529 

Las Tunas Drive in Arcadia 

seems like any other retire- 

ment home but, if you look a 

little closer, you’ll notice an important 
difference—all of the residents are deaf! 
Visit during the activities program and 
you’ll see that all of the programs are 
conducted in Sign, and find out that 
the van you just saw leaving was going 
to one of the many neighboring deaf 
clubs. The smiles on the faces of the 
residents at the California Home for 
Aged Deaf (CHAD) make it easy to be- 
lieve that the home is a dream come 
true. But it hasn’t always been this good 
for the elderly deaf on the West Coast. 
In the early 1930’s, deaf Californi- 
ans began what seemed to be a hopeless 
project. Despite the well-meant advice 
of legislators, professionals and laymen 
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the Aged Deaf: 


A Dream Come True! 


by Barbara Wild 


alike, the California Association of the 
Deaf (CAD) began plans for a home for 
the elderly deaf in their state. To make 
the job seem even more hopeless, they 
proposed to do it without Federal or 
state money. 

The reason for their determination 
was simple. Too many times, deaf Cali- 
fornians had been faced with the prob- 
lem of how to help their elderly deaf 
family members and friends who could- 
n’t live alone anymore. Deaf senior cit- 
izens who were tired of living alone in 
their apartments and homes were faced 
with the problem of where to go. Al- 
though there were homes for the elder- 
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ly across the state, there was no place 
set up for the deaf. To deaf people in 
those homes, the isolation proved un- 
bearable. 

Unable to communicate with the 
staff when there were emergencies; un- 
able to talk with other residents during 
the quiet times, and with activities pro- 
grams that emphasized their deafness, 
retirement homes became more like 
prisons than anything else to deaf resi- 
dents. The CAD knew that something 
would have to be done and that it was 
going to require a great deal of effort. 
Little did they realize just how difficult 
it would be. 
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A bequest from the will of Theodore 
d’Estrella provided the first push and a 
constant stream of fundraising efforts 
by deaf groups across the state raised 
enough money in 1951, over 20 years 
later, for a down payment on a site. 
The home on the lot, formerly a home 
for unwed mothers, was suggested to 
the CAD by the Los Angeles City Coun- 
cil. Acommittee, led by then-CAD pres- 
ident Toivo Lindholm, inspected the 
property and authorized the purchase 
of the site on Menlo Avenue in Los An- 
geles. Neither a depression nor a World 


War had been able to stop the deaf com- 
munity in California from reaching 
their goal. Finally, in 1952, the Califor- 
nia Home for Aged Deaf was a reality! 

Able to hold 12 residents, the three- 
story building was a dream come true. 
Newspaper articles praised the state’s 
“deaf hotel” and visitors from across 
the country planned visits to see the 
home for themselves. The founders 
hired their staff, welcomed CHAD’s 
first residents, and continued work on 
the countless fundraising events that 
would be needed to finance the opera- 
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tion of the Home. There were dances, 
bazaars, bake sales and parties spon- 
sored as far north as Sacramento and as 
far South as San Diego—all for the Cali- 
fornia Home for Aged Deaf. The con- 
tinued hard work led to the burning of 
the mortgage agreement at a gala din- 
ner, only six years later, in 1958. 

The triumph seemed short-lived 
when new laws were passed that for- 
bade use of third floor housing in 
homes for the elderly in the state. Sud- 
denly, the three-story home that could 
house twelve people had its occupancy 
reduced to six. Committees hurriedly 
convened to study the problem and 
make recommendations. After explor- 
ing and rejecting the idea of remodeling 
the Menlo Avenue CHAD, primarily be- 
cause of its age, it became clear to them 
that a new home would need to be 
built. 


hey proposed this to the mem- 

bers of CAD—unsure of what 

their reaction would be. They 

néedn’t have worried. Having 
seen how happy their friends had been 
in the home on Menlo Avenue, the deaf 
community in California rose to the 
challenge. Their lessons in fundraising 
had been well-learned, because only five 
years later they were able to purchase a 
lot and begin construction in Arcadia. 
The CHAD would have a new begin- 
ning! 

Arcadia was selected as the location 
for many reasons. The area itself was al- 
ready familiar to deaf Californians be- 
cause of the Los Angeles County Arbo- 
retum and the internationally-known 
Santa Anita Race Track located within 
the city’s limits. Close to Pasadena and 
easily accessible by two major freeways, 
the lot in Arcadia was in a lovely resi- 
dential area and within easy distance of 
shopping, parks and public transporta- 
tion. Known as the “City of Beautiful 
Homes,” Arcadia seemed a_ logical 
choice for the beautiful home that the 
CHAD planned to build. 

The work of committees headed by 
leaders from all parts of the state, the 
new building, in use today, reflects their 
careful attention to detail. Each room 
in the U-shaped building looks out onto 
either the patio or a gardened walkway. 
Residents often take advantage of the 
beautiful California climate out on the 
patio under the shade of a large Chinese 
Elm tree. When indoors, residents have 
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access to the large kitchen and enjoy 
home-cooked meals served in a family- 
style dining room. The living room, 
which runs the length of the building, is 
really three living areas—two of which 
have televisions. Larger bath and show- 
er rooms are equipped with stools and 
rails for safety and residents share semi- 
private rooms with half-baths. Designed 
with married couples in mind, also, the 
facility has special arrangements for 
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their comfort. The new CHAD was fin- 
ished and opened in 1965. 

Maintaining the new, larger facility 
proved very expensive and, through the 
next few years, times were tough for 
CHAD. Several times the home came 
close to closing but was saved at the last 
minute by the dedication of its support- 
ers. They had struggled too long and 
hard to see their dreams fail and, thanks 
to their efforts, CHAD was kept going 
and in good repair. 

The many close calls made the 
$97,000 still owing on the mortgage 
seem an impossible amount to raise, 
but Western Spirit won out. The forma- 
tion of a Century Club, specifically de- 
signed to meet the mortgage goal, as 
well as the usual fundraising events led 
to the retiring of the mortgage at still 
another gala celebration in 1976 that 
was attended by dignitaries from across 


the state. And what a celebration it was! . 


Many who attended reminisce that the 
building seemed too small to hold the 
many well-wishers who attended. 
Much has happened since the final 
victory in 1976. The CHAD, with room 
for 24 residents, undergoes constant ef- 
forts at improvement designed to make 
its guests as comfortable as possible. 
Residents enjoy the well-maintained 
building, but have the added luxury of 
a busy activities program. With monthly 
visits to seven area deaf clubs—many of 
which have their names proudly dis- 
played on the Century Club plaque— 
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guests maintain contact with friends 
across the state. 

The average month will include 
those trips as well as stops at some of 
the unique and interesting tourist spots 
in Southern California and regular jour- 
neys to the area’s fine restaurants and 
lovely malls. Whether it’s sunning at a 
neighbors pool, touring Disneyland, or 
playing Bingo at a local deaf club, 
CHAD residents have many opportuni- 
ties to stay busy. 

The continued support of the deaf 
community is reflected in the many vis- 
its different groups make to the home 
as well as by the programs that they 
put on for the residents. Judging from 
the reactions of the people who live 
here, the California Home for Aged 
Deaf of 1981 would seem to be all that 
its founders had envisioned and more! 

From the very beginning, for many 
reasons, the California Home for Aged 
Deaf has attracted residents from across 
the country. Their move isa continuing 
testimony and quiet thanks to the many 
Californians who have worked to make 
the home possible. With 1982 marking 
the Thirtieth Anniversary of the found- 
ing of CHAD, the California Home for 
Aged Deaf is a proud example to the 
rest of the nation of the determination 
and abilities of deaf people. 


(Ms. Wild is the Administrator of 


CHAD.) 
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by Aristotle U. Ogoke 


BLOCK GRANTS 


PART I 


ppearing in the wake of mas- 

sive outcry from the disabled 

community over the Reagan 

Administration’s Block Grant 
Program proposals, Evan Kemp’s article 
entitled, ‘Stop Caring For The Disa- 
bled,” in The Washington Post, June 7, 
1981, attracted more than its share of 
raised eyebrows. 

“At first blush,” Mr. Kemp wrote, 
“Reagan Republicans and the disabled 
community might appear to be strange 
bedfellows. But their philosophical sim- 
ilarities are striking. 

“Both have accused big government 
of stifling individual initiative. 

“Both have advocated that only the 
truly needy should receive welfare and 
that others should be given the oppor- 
tunity to work to become self-reliant 
and responsible citizens. 

“Both are antipaternalistic and de- 
nounce the often condescending atti- 
tude of government toward those it 
supposedly serves. 

“Both are antibureaucratic: Just as 
business executives decry government 
regulators who tell them how to run 
their businesses, so the disabled are up 
in arms at professional social workers 
and do-gooders who tell them how to 
live their lives,”’ 

Kemp went on to show what the 
disability movement has accomplished, 
often “where government programs 
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have failed.’ “What the disabled have 
proven in their most enterprising and 
innovative projects,” he concluded, is 
that a large percentage of physically and 
mentally handicapped persons could, if 
given the opportunity, become wholly 
self-sufficient. The net result, of course, 
would be more taxpayers and fewer tax 
users—the ultimate Reagan objective.” 

Except for a brief reference to de- 
sires among disabled people for pro- 
grams that are designed to “help us 
grow more independent, productive 
and valued in society . . .,” we are left 
with two likely explanations of how the 
disabled community came to acquire 
such a “‘strange political bedfellow”’ and 
why, in spite of our philosophical simi- 
larities, the disabled community is out- 
raged at the Administration’s proposal: 
1) either the disabled community does 
not appreciate those philosophical sim- 
ilarities, or 2) we do not appreciate the 
means to attending the corresponding 
(philosophical) objectives. 

The latter is, of course, the more ra- 
tional explanation but in itself stops 
just short of providing complete in- 
sights. In order to appreciate the reac- 
tion of the disabled community, we 
need to look first at the Block Grant 
proposals and then at the actual mo- 
tives or assumptions underlying them. 

The Block Grant approach to Fed- 
eral spending is not new. It has been 
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proposed by many administrations 
since 1949 and has met with limited 
success in Congress. Under this ap- 
proach states and local agencies would 
receive funds earmarked for “broad 
categories such as highway construc- 
tion, education, public assistance and 
public health .. .”’ where before they 
received funds specifically designated 
for specific areas of education, usually 
targeted at specific populations such as 
the disadvantaged, minorities, women, 
or handicapped people. 

As proposed, this method of Federal 
spending, which amounts to a little 
more than an “advanced form of reve- 
nue sharing,” will: 1) reduce Federal 
spending by consolidating and often 
eliminating categorical programs, and 
2) transfer responsibilities for adminis- 
tration of revenues earmarked for the 
“broad categories’ to the states. 

The Administration also argues that, 
by consolidating the programs and giv- 
ing the states complete freedom on 
how best to spend the allocated funds, 
it will rid itself of its regulatory head- 
aches and associated expenditures, It 
also contends that, being closer to the 
scene, states can deliver the programs 
more effectively and efficiently. 

It is true that there wasa time when 
the Federal Government had no appre- 
ciable regulatory headaches and ex- 
pense. Back then the states made all the 
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decisions—but much of it at the ex- 
pense of the poor, minorities, women, 
and the handicapped. Blacks, Hispanics 
and American Indians were non-persons 
and if they had problems, the states ei- 
ther knew nothing about them, or 
chose not to take action. Women and 
the poor belonged in the house (not the 
Senate) and in the workhouse respec- 
tively. Out of sight, then meant out of 
mind, so the states stuck their handi- 
capped people in asylums. The result 
then, as with recent Block Grant ex- 
periments was ‘documented neglect 
and abuse at the state level...” 


But the nation had a conscience and 
prodded by labor unions, womens suf- 
frage, activists like the late Martin Lu- 
ther King, Jr. and other advocates of 
human rights, the Federal Government 
began to legislate and regulate, through 
categorical programs, funds to imple- 
ment some of the necessary changes. 
The majority of these programs were 
not only sensitive to human dignity but 
also designed to be cost effective. It 
was perhaps inevitable that these pro- 
grams would become so large and be- 
came a source of concern, yet to con- 
solidate them and give the states com- 


plete freedom in administering them 
would be like cutting off the head to 
spite the arm. 

Much that is specific has been writ- 
ten about the potential impact of the 
proposals. Essentially, by consolidating 
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the programs, the Administration is de- 
nying the existence of special need/ 
problems of groups previously served 
by categorical programs. Consider the 
Vocational Rehabilitation program, 
which under the Administration’s pro- 
posal will be consolidating with others 
into one social services Block Grant. It 
is designed to help handicapped persons 
prepare for, and engage in, competitive 
paid employment, thus reducing or 
completely eliminating their depend- 
ence on society. 


esides producing ‘‘more tax 
payers and fewer tax users,” 
these programs enhance the 
nation’s productivity poten- 
tial by freeing parents and relations who 
would otherwise be ‘‘condemned”’ to a 
lifetime of “caring for’ that handi- 
capped person. To illustrate, should the 
President’s Press Secretary, James Bra- 
dy, who was injured during the recent 
attempt on the President’s life, become 


disabled and not rehabilitated, the na- 
tion stands to lose more than just a ca- 
pable P.R. man: it will lose the produc- 
tivity potential from his wife and mem- 
bers of his immediate family who would 
be obliged to “look after him.” 

In giving the states complete free- 
dom as to which of the many needs/ 
problems to serve, it is saying, in effect, 
“it doesn’t matter if you choose not to 
rehabilitate the disabled.” The irony of 
it all is that the Administration is com- 
mitted to “putting America back to 
work.” 

In a society where chemicals and 
high technology threaten those they 
were designed to serve, programs such 
as the Maternal and Child Health and 
Crippled Childrens program, Hemophil- 
ia services and Sudden Infant Death 
Syndrome (also targeted for consolida- 
tion) are imperative to prevent and/or 


reduce these disabilities through im- 


proved maternal/child care. Given the 
absence of organized lobbying for these 
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causes at the state level (everyone 
thinks it only happens to others) the 
probability that states and local agen- 
cies will continue to fund these services 
is nil. Analysts agree that the absence 
of these services can only mean one 
thing—an increase in the infant mortal- 
ity rate, and higher probability of men- 
tal retardation, deformation, CP and 
epilepsy among those who survive. 

Surely, you say, the Administration 
did not intend this to be, surely they 
realize that disabled people require as- 
sistance (often beyond the means of 
their families) to become full-fledged 
contributing members of society. Sad- 
ly, events suggest that this is not an 
oversight on the part of the Adminis- 
tration. John Carr of the Center for 
Community Change. calls it “A Strate- 
gy of Abandonment” designed to “‘re- 
duce and finally eliminate Federal in- 
volvement in health, education, social 
services and other major areas of na- 
tional need.’’ Others have said that the 
Administration is pursuing “a program 
of regression instead of reform,” and 
cite no less an authority than President 
Reagan on the issue: 


“| have a dream of my own. | think 
Block Grants are only the intermediate 
steps. | dream of the day when the 
Federal Government can substitute for 
those the turning back to local and 
state governments of the tax sources we 
ourselves have preempted here at the 
Federal level so that you would have 
those tax sources.” 


The President’s statement implies 
that there is only a shift in the ‘‘source” 
of these services. However, | submit 
that the real issue here isn’t so much 
who delivers the services, and how ef- 
fectively or efficiently, but whether the 
Federal or any other government has a 
duty to individuals who, through no 
fault of their own, find themselves in 
situations whereby they require assis- 
tance of some kind to become contrib- 
uting members of their society. | sug- 
gest that the big question is: Do these 
individuals have those inalienable rights 
guaranteed every American in the Dec- 
laration of Independence to ‘‘.. . life, 
liberty and the pursuit of happiness.’’? 

Section 504 of the Rehabilitation 
Act of 1973 has been regarded among 
disabled people as providing an ultimate 
test for the guarantee of these rights in 
Federally-funded programs. So if it 
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were a case of who will be delivering 
the goods, and how well, we need only 
look at provisions in the Block Grant 
programs protecting these rights. Each 
of the Reagan Administration proposed 
Block Grants (Acts) has a non-discrim- 
ination section. So, it would seem that 
our rights are protected—until you read 
the provisions for enforcement, with- 
out which the provisions are meaning- 
less. What you will find is that the Sec- 
retaries of Federal executive agencies, 
and not the victims, will decide if there 
has been a violation of these rights. 
There is also an opportunity to seek 
legal redress, but again, this right seems 
to be vested, not with the victim, but 
with the Attorney General, and even 
then, only after the Secretary has ex- 
hausted the administrative procedures, 
a process that could take as long as 120 
days after the complaint is filed. 
Analysts question the Administra- 
tion’s sincerity and commitment to 
protect individual rights, noting that 
no key appointment to the Civil Rights 
Department has been made thus far. 
Others insist that, like many actions of 
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the Administration, this too has been 
carefully thought out and designed to 
discourage civil suits to protect these 
rights. A pattern does emerge. 


First note that in deferring to the 
states over who may benefit from tax 
dollars (going back in the form of 
grants) the Administration is clearly 
saying, ‘‘we will let the states decide 


who is not covered by the Declaration’ 


of Independence.” Then, by vesting the 
responsibility to determine that there 
has been a violation with the Secretary, 
and the authority to bring civil action 
on behalf of the victims with an Attor- 
ney General, who believes that govern- 
ment interference in race relations, for 
example, has been, at best, unneces- 
sary—even harmful, the Administra- 
tion guarantees it will never be chal- 
lenged. 


Obviously, the Block Grant propos- 
als fail to guarantee the rights specified 
in Section 504 which, to all intents and 
purposes, is the Handicapped Bill of 
Rights. This, too, is no oversight, as 
David Stockman, OMB Director and the 
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President’s hatchetman, will tell any- 
one who will listen: 


“1 don’t believe that there is any en- 
titlement, any basic right to legal serv- 
ices or any other kinds of services, and 
the idea that’s been established over the 
last ten years that almost every service 
that someone might need as a matter of 
basic right, is wrong. We challenge that. 
We reject that notion.” 


Could this be the real reason why 
the disabled have, in the Reagan Ad- 
ministration, a strange bedfellow? 

Would it also explain why the Ad- 
ministration insists that, under a revi- 
talized economy, such issues will auto- 
matically be taken care of; that such 
things are best left to the whim and ca- 
prices of the market place; anyone, 
anyplace but the governments? 

Surely, you say, Congress and the 
Judiciary won’t let this happen. Per- 
haps, but don’t bet on it. Congress is 
divided and .has shown it is susceptible 
to the President’s personal charm. Be- 
sides, the Reaganites, apparently aware 
of ‘more than one way to skin a cat,” 
have packaged their programs so clev- 
erly that the Judiciary might find itself 
an unwitting ally in this caper. 


(Part I! of this article will address ob- 
stacles in the way of disabled people 
who seek redress through the courts. 
Mr. Ogoke is the Research Specialist 
for the NAD Section 504 Project, and 
a free lance writer.) 
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This textodook is based on the videotape rec- 
ord of a 25-minute interview of Mike Barry, a 
seven-year-old deaf child from Toledo, Ohio. 
The interview was conducted by Rosemarie 
Lucafo in the studios of WBGU-TV on the cam- 
pus of Bowling Green State University, Bowling 
Green, Ohio. Mike's parents are also deaf, and 
ASL is his first language. His mastery of his 
mother tongue is impressive, and during the 
course of the interview he provides examples 
of numerous features of ASL that a beginning 
student will want to learn to understand and to 
imitate. 

The main body of the text is devoted to 
notes on the strategies that Mike used to ex- 
press himself in ASL and on grammatical fea- 
tures of ASL that are illustrated by his usage. An 
index is provided for the signs that are de- 
scribed and discussed in the text, and an illus- 
trated Sign/English Lexicon is included in the 
Appendix featuring the core vocabulary that 
Mike used during the interview. Following each 
of the seven sections there are a number of 
suggested classroom exercises derived from 
Mike's usage. These exercises are designed to 
give students an opportunity to review the prin- 
ciples of ASL that are introduced in the text and 
to practice using them in new situations. 

The edited videotape is available in 3/4 inch 
cassettes and in Beta and VHS formats. The text 
and its accompanying videotape should pro- 
vide students and teachers with a model of ASL 
usage that is intrinsically interesting, instructive, 
and stimulating for classroom applications. It is 
especially suitable for people who wish to re- 
late to young deaf children, such as parents, 
teachers, audiologists, speech pathologists, 
school psychologists, and other professionals. 
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ples of ASL. Their students have given them an 
opportunity to meet the instructional needs of a 
variety of individuals, including students taking 
ASL for graduate or undergraduate credit and 
non-credit students interested in personal or 
professional growth. 

Together they have directed intensive work- 
shops on ASL and on methods of teaching ASL 
at Bowling Green State University and else- 
where. The present text is a result of fwo years 
of collaboration on the development of video- 
tapes and other materials for Sign Language 
teaching and interpreter training. 
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COAL ICOP 


by Robert S. Ardinger 


he 1960’s and early 1970’s saw 

a coming together of disabled 

persons and advocates of all 

types to support major pieces 
of Federal legislation. This coalescing 
process laid the bases for political, so- 
cial and legal benefits for disabled peo- 
ple. The process took place as a result 
of the realization (during a time when 
other civil rights movements were tak- 
ing place) that the inequities disabled 
people were experiencing were also Civ- 
il rights issues. 

Currently, the disabled movement is 
fragmented, divided into different dis- 
ability types. This fragmentation weak- 
ens the effectiveness of the movement 
by resulting in an inability to adapt to 
changing fiscal and political climates. 
For example, it appears that the preva- 
lent response coming from disabled or- 
ganizations calls for restoration of bud- 
get cuts. This kind of response is based 
on reactive, not proactive, thinking. 

The state-of-the-art of disabled ad- 
vocacy during the ’60’s and ’70’s was 
the struggle to achieve access to our 
rights and to public accommodation. 
Currently, the state-of-the-art of disa- 
bled advocacy is protection from the 
categorical programs (those set up for 
separate serving of individual disability 
groups such as blind people, deaf peo- 
ple, etc.) which have been established in 
response to the advocacy movement. 
Disabled In Action, a consumer group 
based in Baltimore, Maryland, reports 
that the majority of its advocacy effort 
is devoted to protection from the sys- 
tem overrun. 

The fragmentation of the consumer 
movement has also contributed to the 
dismaying reality of the current pro- 
grams and services to disabled persons. 
That reality is based upon program de- 
velopment which did not solicit the 
participation of disabled people. Our 
current service provision system is best 
described as a service structure which is: 


* Categorical rather than a contin- 
uum of services 
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Institution-based rather than 
community-based 


* Based on the ‘‘medical model” of 
disabled persons, rather than re- 
habilitative 


* Professionally-oriented rather 
than consumer participatory 


* Compliance-oriented rather than 
concerned with quality assurance 


* Fosters dependency incentives ra- 
ther than independence incen- 
tives 


* Serves the ‘‘cream of the crop” 
rather than providing full service 
to all 


This reality can be changed by re- 
kindling and refocusing a coalition con- 
sciousness which recognizes the inher- 
ent interconnectiveness of issues facing 
the various disability groups. Disabled 
people need to recognize the implica- 


tions for all disabled groups in current 


issues facing them. For example, the 
Davis case was a Supreme Court deci- 
sion about a hearing impaired person, 
but it changes the definition of reason- 
able accommodation for all disabilities. 
And, while implementing current laws 
relating to deinstitutionalization of de- 
velopmentally disabled persons, there is 
aneed to recognize and be responsive to 
the needs of institutionalized deaf per- 
sons who, along with the developmen- 
tally disabled, have been denied equal 
opportunity to live in the community. 

Rekindling means building bridges 
between disability groups which in- 
cludes, but is not limited to: 


* The principle of advocating for all 
whenever possible or, at a mini- 
mum, recognizing that advocacy 
has a ripple effect within the dis- 
abled community. 


* Encouraging non-deaf disabled 
people to learn basic sign lan- 
guage, and non-blind disabled 
people to become familiar 
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CONSCIOUSNESS 


enough with braille to be able to 
“write’’ it, using special tools or 
equipment. 


* Employing members of one disa- 
bility group, whenever possible, 
to work with members of another 
disability group. For example, 
mentally disabled people can be 
trained to provide attendant care 
for severely physically disabled 
persons. 


* Developing public support for the 
positions of our advocacy groups, 
where possible. 


Refocusing means developing the 
strength needed to change the realities 
of current programs for disabled people 
to reflect community-based and con- 
sumer-controlled concepts. 

Changing the reality of services is no 
easy task. There are two forces which 
work against coalition consciousness: 
The professionals who have a vested in- 
terest in continuing those categorical 
programs they operate, and those per- 
sons who head the various organiza- 
tions and fear that some of their power 
will be diminished. 

A collective consciousness can 
strengthen the disabled movement rela- 
tive to the categorical system which is 
denying people their rights. A strong 
collective approach can refocus the 
movement back to the intent of full 
equality in society. The time to start is 
now. Together. 


(Robert S. Ardinger is a program ana- 
lyst in the Office of the Deputy Under- 
secretary for Intergovernmental Rela- 
tions, U.S. Dept. of Housing and Urban 
Development. He is co-founder of Dis- 
abled In Action, and has received spe- 
cial recognition for his work on the 
Presidential Inaugural Committee.) 
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he Future of the Deaf Com- 
munity is an opportunity to 
reflect on the critical matters 
impacting on the development 
of the deaf community. There are cer- 
tain trials and tribulations which have 
occurred and are continuing to occur 
in the deaf community which have re- 
sulted in many positive things happen- 
ing to deaf people during the Great So- 
ciety years (1960’s and 1970’s). There 
are also situations which have happened 
in the last few months on the national 
level. 
| will try to predict what | believe 
are the crucial issues that may lie before 
us in the years ahead. While trying to 
visualize what may happen in the fu- 
ture, it is necessary to look at the deaf 
community and its composition. There 
have been attempts to define or de- 
scribe the deaf community in the past 
(Jacobs, 1980; Schein, 1974; Gannon, 
1981) which helped me to gain a better 
picture of the key members who played 
crucial roles in upgrading the lives of 
deaf people. In this paper, | will at- 
tempt to discuss the roles of those dif- 
ferent members in participation and 
contribution for the deaf community. 
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JTUR 


by T. Alan Hurwitz 


Reflections 


Since January, 1981, anxieties and 
uncertainties regarding the proposals of 
the new Administration in Washington, 
DC have caused deaf people to re-ex- 
amine and evaluate needs and priorities 
for social programs and services for the 
poor, the elderly, the handicapped and 
the disadvantaged. Congress has been 
under pressure to make difficult deci- 
sions concerning which programs and 
services must be reduced, eliminated, or 
consolidated. We have come to an era 
when our needs and priorities for pro- 
viding social services to needy people 
must be scrutinized. 

Unlike the 1960’s and 1970’s, Fed- 
eral money is not easily accessible. 
There is a trend toward shifting fiscal 
and programmatic responsibilities to 
both state and local governments. We 
must become aware of, and involved in, 
the political processes at different levels 
to be more effective in ensuring that 
appropriate programs and services are 
not denied the people with special 
needs. We must understand the new 
Federal budget and its implications. 
There will be changes in the methods of 
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funding, management and delivery of 
services. We must develop new and in- 
novative approaches to coalition build- 
ing, political networking and seeking of 
funds from other sources. 

President Reagan wants less inter- 
vention in the lives of the people by the 
Federal Government. He believes that 
local and state governments, which are 
much closer to their people, should play 
a larger role in establishing fiscal and 
programmatic policies. Block Grants 
are part of the transition from Federal 
Government regulation to deregulation 
of policies and practices to the local and 
state governments. 

It is most disturbing that President 
Reagan is moving very fast. Are we 
ready to work with our constituencies 
in our locality to ensure continuity of 
funding, management and delivery of 
services to deaf people? Do we have 
friends in the city government or in the 
capital of our home state to provide 
support? Are we in constant contact 
with them? Do they know what our 
special needs are? Do they have the 
right information to make sound and 
appropriate decisions for the deaf com- 
munity? Who are the members of the 
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deaf community? With whom should 
we work to accomplish our goals? Why 
should we have State Associations of 
the Deaf? What are the critical issues 
for the future? 


The Deaf Community 


There are six components of the 
deaf community of the future: deaf 
people, parents of deaf children, pro- 
fessionals working with the deaf, public 
officials who may have direct or indi- 
rect influence on the needs of the deaf 
community, people who are interested 
in association with deaf people, and 
other disabled people. 


Deaf People 


In the first component (deaf peo- 
ple), | perceive that the population of 
deaf people is highly diverse. Deaf peo- 
ple communicate in different ways 
through the American Sign Language, 
Rochester Method, Signed English, oral 
communication, or even pantomime. 
Deaf people come from all walks of life. 
Some may have little or no association 
with other deaf people. They vary in 
their capabilities, interests, and skills. 
There are many social events in which 
deaf people gather (e.g., clubs for the 
deaf, bowling leagues, basketball, soft- 
ball, and volleyball tournaments). There 
are churches and temples for the deaf. 
There are other organizations of and 
for the deaf which focus on civic activ- 
ities or other social welfare needs of 
deaf people. 

When we take a closer look at deaf 
people and their community, we also 
find that they come with different ra- 
cial and ethnic backgrounds. Also, there 
are groups of deaf people with other 
handicapping conditions. There are 
deaf women who are changing their 
roles into becoming more responsible, 
independent citizens, and leaders in 
their own ways. 

Another group of deaf people is 
those who lose their hearing in later 
years. Many senior citizens find it dif- 
ficult to cope with their hearing losses 
and do not know much about deatness 
or know about other people with simi- 
lar hearing problems. They need to 
learn more about communication de- 
vices which may alleviate their hearing 
loss (e.g., doorbell and telephone signal 
systems, alarm clocks, decoders, and 
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TDDs). Some of them may benefit from 
learning Sign Language so that they can 
make friends with deaf people. 


Parents of Deaf Children 


he second component of the 

deaf community is the parents 

who play a crucial part in the 

growth and development of 
their deaf children. They also play a key 
role in helping other parents of deaf 
children adjust to and raise their chil- 
dren. There are parents who are politi- 
cally aware and have been influential in 
the legislative actions of educational 
and social programs for the deaf. There 
are also parents who have invaluable 
contacts with school authorities and 
community civic leaders. 

Often we hear stories about parents 
who are faced with a dilemma quickly 
and move on to doing what is best for 
their child. Some attempt to struggle 
with their inner conflicts and search for 
an answer to their child’s deafness. 
Others never overcome their negative 
feeling about having a deaf child, thus 
leading to compounded problems, such 
as marital problems or family breakups. 
The most difficult problem for parents 
is deciding what is best for their deaf 
child. They are often faced with limited 
medical advice, inappropriate consulta- 
tion about educational programs, con- 
troversy in the communication meth- 
odologies, and lack of exposure to deaf 
role models. 


Professionals Working With The 
Deaf 


A third component of the deaf com- 
munity is professionals working with 
the deaf. There is a broad array of pro- 
fessionals working with hearing-im- 
paired children and people in hearing 
and speech clinics, hearing aid shops, 
hospitals, schools for the deaf, colleges 
and universities, social service agencies, 
etc. There are professional organiza- 
tions serving the needs of deaf children 
and adults. An interesting and frustrat- 
ing part of this component is that of a 
wide range of opinions and differences 
in the philosophy of how a deaf child is 
taught to learn and communicate. 

It is frustrating and confounding for 
parents of deaf children, for profession- 
als who are new to the field of deafness, 
and for professionals in other fields to 
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figure out what is best for each deaf 
child. There have been attempts by pro- 
fessionals to define a position or a phi- 
losophy which would incorporate all 
possible elements of teaching, learning 
and communication development for 
deaf children. However, in practice it is 
difficult to transform a_ theoretical 
framework into practical situations. 

There are social workers, psycholo- 
gists, counselors, religious and spiritual 
leaders, interpreters, sign language 
teachers, TDD specialists, employment 
specialists, media specialists, and re- 
searchers who should be viewed as via- 
ble members of this professional com- 
ponent in the deaf community. The 
professional resources are so many that 
a system whereby all resources can be 
coordinated and correlated in the com- 
munity should be developed. Efforts 
have been made in some areas to estab- 
lish an information and referral agency 
for the deaf community whereby other 
agencies in the larger community can be 
prepared to meet the specific needs of 
deaf people. 


Public Officials and Agencies 


In the fourth component we are 
faced with public officials who have 
either or both direct or indirect impact 
on the needs of the deaf community. 
We may believe that, since they are not 
deaf, they do not have anything to do 
with the deaf. Not true! They are cru- 
cial and imperative members of the 
deaf community. Why? Because they 
make legislative and policy decisions on 
the funding, management and delivery 
of services to deaf people. Hence, we 
need to interact with these individuals 
and influence them to make appropri- 
ate decisions. 

If they have the proper information, 
they will make appropriate, although 
difficult decisions. How many of you 
have friends in the city government? 
Why should we bother with them if 
most of our social programs are Feder- 
ally funded, some of you may ask. Re- 
member that President Reagan wants 
less control on the fiscal policies by the 
Federal Government by shifting this re- 
sponsibility to state and local govern- 
ments. Block Granting allows states and 
cities to have most of the autonomy on 
the funding, management and delivery 
of services to needy people in their ar- 
ea. This means that they are no longer 
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“We have a responsibility to educate those who have 
paternalistic tendencies about the positive element of deafness and 


deaf people. If these people have no 


desire to improve their attitude about deafness, they have 


no place in the deaf community.” 


obligated to Federal regulations. What 
are the implications of Section 504, our 
civil rights law? This remains to be seen 
at a later date. Some states may opt to 
follow the Section 504 regulations 
faithfully and other states may ignore 
them completely. Where does that leave 
deaf people and other disabled people? 

Another example of this component 
involving public officials are social serv- 
ice agencies. There is a tremendous po- 
tential among the existing agencies 
(e.g., marriage counseling, alcoholism 
and drug abuse counseling, adoption, 
unemployment offices, public assis- 
tance, employers, driver’s education 
and motor vehicle offices, doctors, law- 
yers, hospitals, colleges and universities, 
and others) which can be tapped into 
providing resources and assistance to 


deaf people. The problem, of course, is. 


the language and communication barri- 
ers between social service providers and 
deaf clients. 

Significant efforts have been made 
to provide these agencies some assis- 
tance to develop skills for serving deaf 
clients through orientation to deafness 
and sign language training. Many public 
places are becoming more accessible to 
the deaf community through telecom- 
munications and interpreting services, 
yet we still have a long way to go in 
other places. 


Interested People 


Next we see in the fifth component, 
persons who are interested in associat- 
ing with deaf people. | am speaking of 
those who enjoy communicating in Sign 
Language with deaf people. Some be- 
come professional workers with the 
deaf because of that interest. Some 
have deaf children. Others simply enjoy 
being with deaf people. Public aware- 
ness about deafness through the effort 
of many sources is creating a positive 
image about deafness and deaf people in 
general. Elementary and secondary 
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schools are offering Sign Language for 
hearing students. Some colleges and 
universities offer credit for a Sign Lan- 
guage course and recognize Sign Lan- 
guage as one of the bona fide foreign 
language electives. 


Unfortunately, there are some peo- 
ple in this category, as well as in the 
parental and professional categories, 
who tend to be too paternalistic to deaf 
people. This is one of the worst things 
that can happen to us. We have a re- 
sponsibility to educate those who have 
paternalistic tendencies about the posi- 
tive elements of deafness and deaf peo- 
ple. If these people have no desire to 
improve their attitude about deafness, 
they have no place in the deaf commu- 
nity. 


Disabled Community 


The last component of the deaf 
community is the representation of the 
disabled community. | am_ talking 
about non-deaf people who have other 
disabilities. When | was selected to serve 
on the Board of Directors of the Amer- 
ican Coalition of Citizens with Disabil- 
ities (ACCD), a powerful disabled con- 
sumer advocacy organization, | was 
amazed at its first meeting that there 
were so many other severely disabled 
members on the Board. There were 
four totally blind people, five who used 
a wheelchair, and others who have mo- 
bility impairments and use a cane or 
crutches to walk. | was so fascinated 
with their capabilities in overcoming 
their handicap with their intelligence, 
charm and personableness that | could 
not concentrate on the business matters 
in the Board meeting. Sometimes | felt 
a sense of pity for some of them. It 
took me some time before | felt com- 
fortable with them and was able to fo- 
cus on critical issues at hand. 

The opportunity to serve on the 
ACCD board taught me to broaden my 
vision about the disabled community 
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and how we can work together in coa- 
lition, building to accomplish common 
goals in the best interest of disabled 
people. There isa tendency for individ- 
ual disabled groups to advocate their 
own specific needs; that is to be ex- 
pected, but there are many issues in re- 
moving architectural, transportation, 
communication and attitudinal barriers 
which would meet the needs of a// dis- 


- abled people. Many non-deaf disabled 


people are learning to use sign language 
to communicate with their deaf col- 
leagues. 

One may wonder why it is so im- 
portant to include other disabled peo- 
ple in the deaf community develop- 
ment. The demographic numbers of 
deaf people are small when compared 
with the larger population or with 
other special interest populations. It is 
difficult for us to present a strong case 
before Congress or the Legislature, if 
we cannot demonstrate strongly that 
new legislation will have an impact on 
a larger number of individuals than the 
deaf people alone. By working with 
other disabled people, we may be ina 
better position to justify existing or 
new social programs for larger numbers 
of individuals. 

| am often reminded of a powerful 
statement made by a famous deaf-blind 
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person, Art Roehrig, at a workshop 
during the NAD convention in Houston 
in 1976. He stated that the biggest 
problem of the deaf-blind people is the 
attitude of deaf people toward them. 


Present Concerns 


When we take a global look at the 
deaf community we may find a com- 
mon thread throughout all compo- 
nents. We are concerned with deafness 
or hearing impairment and the associ- 
ated handicaps such as language and 
communication barriers in the hearing 
society. These handicaps, if not dealt 
with, may prevent many deaf people 
from earning and living a life at their 
maximum potential. 

Society has not yet demonstrated a 
willingness to assume full responsibili- 
ty for resolving the barriers in the deaf 
community: Attitudes, architectural, 
transportation and communication 
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problems. One example is the Camen- 
isch case involving the University of 
Texas which refused to be responsible 
for the payment of interpreting services 
while Walter Camenisch attended grad- 
uate school at the university. The Su- 
preme Court decided that it was moot 
because Mr. Camenisch completed all 
of his requirements for a Master’s de- 
gree and returned the case back to a 
district court for action. 

Another example is a case involving 
a young girl, Amy Rowley, against a 
public school which refused to provide 
an interpreter for her. Her parents who 
are also deaf knew that, although Amy 
was functioning above average in her 
class, she was missing crucial informa- 
tion in the classroom. The school, the 
State Department of Education and the 
Federal Government argued that as long 
as Amy was functioning well in her clas- 
ses, she was receiving an appropriate 
education as defined by the law. Both 
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the lower court and the Court of Ap- 
peals ruled in Amy’s favor and now the 
case is being reviewed by the Supreme 
Court. The school has agreed to provide 
an interpreter for Amy in her classes 
but not yet for her extracurricular ac- 
tivities such as field trips, assembly, and 
club activities. 


The National Association of the Deaf 
Legal Defense Fund has been involved 
in many court cases on behalf of deaf 
people. It has won several, but there is 
a long way to go before the civil rights 
of deaf people are no longer violated. 


The Section 504 regulations have 
been established, but the regulations 
have not been fully implemented nor 
funded at its projected level. Civil rights 
for Blacks were granted in the early 
1950’s, but to date progress toward that 
has been very slow. The same is true 
with equal employment opportunities 
for women and other minorities. Al- 
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though no direct mention was made 
that Section 504 would be deregulated, 
some proposals have been presented to 
Congress to block Federal Grant fund- 
ing to states without any strings at- 
tached. What does this mean to us? 
Maybe the Section 504 regulations will 
be weakened because state and local 
governments will then be free to deter- 
mine how these monies will be distrib- 
uted and utilized. What will this mean 
for the civil rights of deaf people and 
other disabled citizens? Does it mean 
that we will have to impress state and 
local governments that the Section 504 
regulations should be maintained at the 
state and local levels? 

It has been proposed that the Archi- 
tectural and Transportation Barriers 
Compliance Board (ATBCB), the result 
of the Section 502 of the Rehabilitation 
Act of 1978, be disbanded in the next 
fiscal year. The AT BCB was established 
to develop guidelines for the removal or 
reduction of attitudinal, architectural, 
transportation and communication bar- 
riers for all disabled people in society. 
The ATBCB has handled many litiga- 
tion cases on behalf of the disabled. In 
a strong letter to my Senator in New 
York | expressed my concern regarding 
this proposal. 

His response was that since there 
was areal and urgent need in this coun- 
try to reduce the excessive and waste- 
ful government spending which has 
driven this nation to the brink of eco- 
nomic disaster, he felt Congress must 
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move quickly and responsibly to cut 
taxes and reduce spending in order to 
get our country moving again. He as- 
sured me that he would work to see 
that all cutbacks are equitable, and that 
no one group bears an unfair portion of 


> the burden. He can do this only if he 


has sufficient information to make ap- 
propriate decisions about the deaf com- 
munity. 


Future of the Deaf Community 


What does the future hold for the 
deaf community? | perceive some dan- 
gers if the deaf community is not united 
and organized. | recall a statement made 
by the NAD’s Government Relations 
Officer while speaking to the American 
Coalition of Citizens with Disabilities at 
a banquet: The government says that 
the days for advocacy are over and the 
handicapped people must get into a line 
and wait their turn. 

In other words, the government en- 
courages us to fight among ourselves 
and “get off their backs.’’ What does 
that mean? It means that members of 


major communication tool for deaf 
people in all aspects of their lives. 

Captioned TV programs are becom- 
ing a gradual reality. Post-secondary 
programs are providing better career 
opportunities for young deaf people. 
Interpreter referral services are emerg- 
ing throughout the nation. Some com- 
munity service agencies are obtaining 
funding from non-governmental sourc- 
es. Deaf people continue to sponsor 
many recreational activities (e.g., bowl- 
ing tournaments, AAAD and regional 
athletic activities and international 
games). 

Now is the time for us to form a 
strong coalition with all members in the 
deaf community. We must become 
more aware and sophisticated in our 
political approaches at all levels: local, 
state and national. We must be proac- 
tive and prepare our young adults and 
children for the challenges of the 
1980’s, the 1990’s and into the 21st 
century. Effective mobilization of the 
deaf communities to accomplish our 
goals and objectives must be based upon 
a systematic plan. We must focus on 
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“Effective mobilization of the deaf communities to accomplish our 
goals and objectives must be based upon a systematic plan.” 


Ee 


the deaf community must consider all 
of these implications very carefully! We 
must be prepared to deal with the is- 
sues and concerns of the 1980’s. The 
economic crunch will remain a high pri- 
ority of the Administration and the 
Congress will continue to reduce social 
programs and services. 

This does not mean, however, that 
we should be resigned to sitting back 
and waiting for better economic days. 
We are very fortunate that many posi- 
tive things have been accomplished for 
and by the deaf community the past 
few years. Our TTY network is expand- 
ing and becoming a more important 
part of our lives. There are more TDDs 
in public places, many with toll-free 
(800) numbers, such as with several 
major airlines, bus depots and AM- 
TRAK. The Internal Revenue Service 
uses TDDs with deaf people to help 
them with filling out their income tax 
forms. Department stores are installing 
TDDs for deaf customers. In some cities 
we see TDD answering services operat- 
ing 24 hours a day, seven days a week. 
New TDDs with computer capability 
are emerging and may soon become the 
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each target problem area. Advocacy 
cannot be accomplished on a one-shot 
basis. Deaf communities should estab- 
lish a “‘tree” network for effective com- 
munication and mobilization of forces 
to work systematically on specific 
problem areas. We must utilize all pos- 
sible communication channels, includ- 
ing the media, to reach other organiza- 
tions. We cannot afford dissension 
among ourselves. 


Future Issues 


Issues which must be addressed in 
the future are: , 
1) Are we meeting the basic needs of 

the disadvantaged population in the 
deaf community, such as the deaf 
minority, multi-handicapped deaf, 
deaf women, deaf individuals who 
are victims of inappropriate educa- 
tional, social and occupational 
placement? 

2) Have we appropriately defined the 
deaf community? Is the deaf com- 
munity too selective about which 
populations of deaf people it wishes 
to serve? Is the deaf community 
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open to all deaf people regardless of 
their age of onset of deafness, be- 
liefs, philosophies and needs? Are we 
willing to listen, communicate with, 
respond to and servea// deaf people? 

3) What is the future direction for spe- 
cial residential and day programs for 
deaf children. Should these schools 
expand their roles to provide educa- 
tional leadership to other schools 
which mainstream deaf children? 
One fine example is the Kellogg 
Foundation for Special Schools of 
the Future which is being adminis- 
tered at Gallaudet College and can 
provide models for other main- 
stream programs. Have we provided 
a good definition and clarification of 
“least restrictive environment” for 
deaf children? What can we do to in- 
fluence educational agencies to pro- 
vide the best possible quality of edu- 
cation for all deaf children? 

4) What does total communication 
mean to us? Is it defined broadly 
enough to accommodate the com- 
munication needs of all deaf children 
with varying abilities and skills? Is 
ASL respected as a first language of 
some deaf children and used proper- 
ly to help them to develop their 
English language skills in the second 
language learning process? 

5) How can we promote better and ad- 
ditional career and leadership oppor- 
tunities for deaf people? Do we use 
our deaf role models well during 
child development stages? Are our 
young deaf children and their par- 
ents aware that we have many excel- 
lent role models who are successful 
professional educators, doctors, nur- 
ses, lawyers, tool and die makers, 
printers, programmers, scientists, 
farmers, engineers, counselors, archi- 
tects and others? Have our children 
and parents met and socialized with 
role models? How can infusion of 
more role models be fostered in 
schools and homes of deaf children? 

6) Are we advocating a full communi- 
cation accessibility for all deaf peo- 
ple? If so, what are our goals? Do we 
have a systematic plan for pursuing 
these goals? How can we convince 
CBS to caption their TV programs? 
Do we want all public telephone 
booths to have a built-in teletype 
device? Do we want to be able to 
drive into a drive-in restaurant or a 
bank which has microphones, no hu- 
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“It becomes necesssary that mem- 
bership in the deaf community 
be as broad as possible so that it 
can incorporate all elements and 
strengths for a more effective ad- 
vocacy and political movement 
in the best interests of deaf peo- 
ple.” 


man in sight, and “type in’’ our re- 
quest? What about being able to 
make direct long-distance telephone 
calls using the portable teletypewrit- 
er device from hotel rooms without 
any assistance? In the event of a fire 
in a hotel, how can deaf people pro- 
tect themselves? 


Summary 


We are faced with a crisis! Why did 
we wait until now to get into action? It 
has been our habit to say. “‘Let George 
do it forus.’’ People said that President 
Reagan’s honeymoon would be over 
fast once he got into the White House, 
that he would realize he cannot make 
any drastic or major changes in govern- 
ment, that he cannot steer a ship 180 
degrees overnight. What happened? 
President Reagan has not let us forget 
his clear and loud message when he was 
elected to the highest national office 
last November. People wanted a new 
beginning and a complete economic re- 
covery. He moved quickly, and effec- 
tively, got most of his proposed budgets 
approved for the next fiscal year, and is 
still seeing that they will continue 
throughout his administration. 

These changes will result in a major 
cutback in all social service areas (e.g., 
Vocational Rehabilitation, SSI, SSD 
and other public assistance). They will 
definitely have impact on many deaf 
individuals in the deaf community. 
While the NAD supports realignment of 
public assistance funds in a way that 
they wouldn’t be needlessly abused by 
deaf people, it does not favor a com- 
plete washout of these forms of assis- 
tance to needy individuals. 

Unless the deaf community is well 
prepared and has a powerful influence 
over local and state public officials, the 
Block Grants may be used for other pur- 
poses as the states see fit. Hence, it be- 
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comes absolutely necessary for State 
Associations of the Deaf and their lo- 
cal affiliates to become stronger advo- 
cates and involved in political activities 
in their own states. It becomes neces- 
sary that membership in the deaf com- 
munity be as broad as possible so that 
it can incorporate all elements and 
strengths for a more effective advocacy 
and political movement in the best in- 
terests of deaf people. 

Several State Associations are way 
ahead in their state actions. Other states 
are beginning to realize their political 
effects. Many other states still need help 
and support. The NAD, through its Sec- 
tion 504 Training Project and the 
Branch Office, is genuinely interested in 
working with State Associations to de- 
velop their strengths and providing 
leadership training to them. The NAD 
cannot do it alone; State Associations 
must take the leadership to cause this 
movement. 

Finally, the deaf community has a 
tremendous ‘potential to become a via- 
ble avenue for upgrading the quality of 
life of deaf people. The Reagan Admin- 
istration is a big lesson for all of us. It 
has taught us to be more proactive in ef- 
fective coalition building, and more ef- 
ficient in planning our resources for 
quality services to deaf people. We can- 
not afford to wait for another backlash 
before we decide to mobilize our forces. 
We must stay ahead of the changes in 
the society, especially as we move into 
the 21st century. 


(This article is taken from a presenta- 
tion made by Dr. Hurwitz at a confer- 
ence sponsored by The Center for Edu- 
cation of Non-Traditional Students, the 
Deatness Education and Advocacy 
Foundation, and the Minnesota Asso- 
ciation of Deaf Citizens in April, 1981.) 
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ANNOUNCING !! 


GRAND OPENING 


THE 
NAD CREDIT UNION 


(CU) 


WELCOMES YOU 
TO BECOME MEMBERS 


e TO BE ELIGIBLE, YOU MUST BE AN ADVANCING MEMBER OF 


THE NAD or A REGION NAD MEMBER THROUGH YOUR 
STATE ASSOCIATION 


@ COST IS A MINMUM OF $5.00 PER SHARE PLUS 25¢ 
MEMBERSHIP FEE 


¢ A BROCHURE ABOUT THE NAD CREDIT UNION WILL BE 
SENT TO YOU SOON 


mE ne ee ee ee rw Ne ee ee 


‘ Dear NAD Credit Union: i 
Here is my application for membership in the NAD Enclosed is a check/money order 

i Credit Union. for membership fee and shares | 

\ (Indicate number) i 

C) Yes, | am presently an i 

advancing member of Membership fee $0.25 

i 


the NAD 
Shares @ $5 $ 


| 

| O Aregular NAD member i 
| through my state asso- Total Amount $ ———— i 
ciation of the deaf 
' 

j 

i 

\ 


Make check/money order payable to NAD 
Credit Union. 
The address is: Address: 


: 
CCS ih eae. : 
l 
I 


Claude Stout, Business Manager ‘ 
NAD Credit Union City: 
814 Thayer Avenue 

Silver Spring, MD 20910 


{ 
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by W. T. Griffing 


n growing old, the optimist 

sings: “Be thou wide awake 

this glorious day! Joys spill 
over. You have the time to do those 
many things which once you dreamed 
of yet lacked the time to embrace. To- 
day is all yours!” 

2k ok ok 


NOTABLE QUOTES: 


‘““A four-letter word we seldom hear 
these days is: CASH! 

“A sure sign of old age is when all 
the names in your address book are fol- 
lowed by: M.D.” 

kK 

Those stay-young groups in Massa- 
chusetts are arranging for a Decmber 
Caribbean cruise. We have long dreamed 
of a trip to Tahiti. We want to find out 
if those dancing gals can really outshake 
an earthquake. We suspect they operate 
with concealed vibrators, something 
like an electric cow prodder. We 
thought Harold would vote for our fa- 
vorite island. 

* kK 

The Indianapolis post office is short 
of stamps! Charlie sent us a whopping 
big package of publications, all of which 
go to show what the senior citizens are 
up and doing, with a heart for any fate. 
Charlie must soon decide when and 
where we can gather in St. Louis. It 
should be before another $10.00 break- 
fast because, for reasons not clear to us, 
a great many at the feast find it con- 
venient to depart before we get down to 
brass tacks. If we suggest a 6:00 in the 
morning meeting of serious minds, 
would our life be safe? We doubt it. 
Well, we do not envy Charlie and the 
decision he must make. 

2k ok 

Still not a murmur about a special 
registration desk for us at St. Louis. 
Have we misjudged the sentiments of 
our crowd? Were all those grunts and 
groans and naughty words (in signs) at 
Cincinnati for real? 


@ 
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We really liked NAD’s Gertrude Gal- 
loway’s remark at a meeting in Oklaho- 
ma City. She said she was asked what 
would be the first thing she would do 
when she became the first lady presi- 
dent of the NAD. Her reply was: “‘I will 
throw out all the men and burn my 
bras, but alas! | cannot do that because 
| need the support of both.” 

Ca de 

It is about time we began getting 
facts and figures about the 1982 con- 
vention in St. Louis. A special bus can 
be the most fun. We know because we 
had one to Cincinnati and it was a doll! 

* KK 

Will the NAD budget remember us 
this time? 

* OK 

The Deaf American has taken on 
such a dignified appearance that some- 
how our corny remarks do not seem 
appropriate. Our group includes so 
many proficient writers that surely one 
could be picked to replace this old 
country jake. This is something to think 
about when again we meet. We hope 
Leon has recalled the two positive signs 
of growing old, the two he forgot at 
Cincinnati! We are still curious as to 
what they are. Mind you, we like the 
DA. It is just that dignity left us lo! 
these many years ago. 

* Kk 

The time is coming when SC will be 
a group to be reckoned with. It is 
showing signs of that right now. We can 
be proud that our voice is both sought 
after and respected. It is forall of us to 
band together even more solidly and to 
let everyone know we will work with 
those who work with us. President 
Reagan must be aware of this because, 
all in all, SR got off rather easy, what 
with all of his budget cutting. 

" 2% ok 2k 

Well, we see our charming editor 
over there waving the flag, which means 
for us to cut. We cut! 
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NOW YOU CAN READ AND WRITE SIGNS 


Jaalrlac © ob lean eon 63 


Sign 
=| Writing. on 
FOR ARTIC 


Teaches You How 
With Hundreds Of Illustrations 


EVERY DAY 
U SE EASY TO READ 


FUN TO WRITE 


By 


ree 5 “My own conviction is that Sign Writings is a communic 

VALERIE SUTTON ation tool of value. It can be a way of communicating in 
sign language over a long distance. We have already used 
portions of this book in our workshop on Sign Wnting»at 
Golden West College. Paul Culton, CSC. LSC 
Director of Disabled Student's Program 

Golden West College 

Huntington Beach, California 


SEND CHECK TO: THE CENTER FOR SUTTON MOVEMENT WRITING, P.O. Box 7344, Newport Beach, California, 
92660, U.S.A. Telephone: (714) 644-8342 
ITY: Leave messages for SIGN WRITING@ at Dayle McIntosh Center, TTY Number: (714) 892-1087 


SIGN WRITING» 15 a reaistered trademark belonging to The Movement Shorthand Society. Inca non profit. tax exempt, educational, membership organization 


ORDER NOW 

Name Telephone # or TTY 
Address sees 

Please Send Me ________ Number Of Copies Of The Book SIGN WRITING@ FOR EVERYDAY USE 


Enclosed is $20.00 for each copy ordered plus $2.00 per book for postage and handling. — California residents add 6". tax. (Allow 3 weeks for delivery) 
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NEW ADARA PREXY... 


r. Steven K. Chough began his 
[tem as the newly elected presi- 
dent of the American Deafness 
and Rehabilitation Association (ADA 
RA) on July 1, 1981. ADARA, for- 
merly called Professional Rehabilita- 
tion Workers With the Adult Deaf (PR 
WAD) has state chapters and profes- 
sional sections in addition to its regu- 
lar membership. 

Dr. Chough, who is the first known 
deaf person to obtain his doctorate in 
Social Work, brings dynamic leader- 
ship and an optimistic thrust toward 
the strengthening and development of 
the organization. Dr. Chough is cur- 
rently the director of the Center for 
Deaf Treatment Services at the North- 
ville Regional Psychiatric Hospital in 
Northville, Michigan, He has held posi- 
tions as the Administrator of the Men- 
tal Health and Hearing Impaired Pro- 
gram at the St. Paul-Ramsey Medical 
Center in St, Paul, Minnesota, and as 
Coordinator of the Clinical Services 
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REPLAYS 


REPLAYS 


REPLAYS 
REPLAYS 


Dr. Steven K. Chough 


for the Deaf at the Minnesota Depart- 
ment of Public Welfare. 

Working with Dr. Chough on the 
ADARA Board will be President-Elect 
Alan Parnes, director of Social Services 
for the Hearing Impaired in Flint, MI; 
Secretary-Treasurer David Meyers, 
State Coordinator for the Deaf in Bat- 
on Rouge, LA; Conference Chairper- 
son Judy Tingley, program manager of 
Services to Deaf Persons in Sacramen- 
to, CA; Board Member Dr. Guy Dean- 
er from the Counselor Education De- 
partment at California State University 
in Sacramento, CA; Board Member Dr. 
William McCrone from Gallaudet’s De- 
partment of Counseling in Washington, 
DC; Past President Dr. Sue Ouellette 
of the Department of Communication 
Disorders at Northern Illinois Universi- 
ty; Board Member Eugene Peterson of 
the Goodwill Industries in Indianapo- 
lis, IN; and Board Member William 
Woodrick from the Department of 
Special Education and Rehabilitation 
at the University of Tennessee. The 
two other Board Members are Dr. 
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Glenn T. Lloyd of Morganton, NC, ed- 
itor of ADARA’s official publication, 
Journal of Rehabilitation of the Deaf; 
and Sharon H. Carter, executive direc- 
tor of ADARA. 


1982 ADARA 
CONFERENCE... 


he American Deafness And 

Rehabilitation Association is 

pleased to announce its Eighth 
Biennial Conference which will be held 
March 17-20, 1982, at the Doubletree 
Plaza Hotel in Seattle, Washington. 
The theme of this upcoming confer- 
ence is “NETWORKING,” reflecting 
the spirit and interest in communica- 
tion, cooperation, and meaningful 
linkage with, and among, individuals 
and organizations. Hosting the nation- 
al conference is the newly formed 
Washington State Chapter of ADARA 
which also extends a cordial welcome 
to the great Northwest. 
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According to Judy Tingley, Nation- 
al Conference Chairperson, the ADA 
RA Conference Program Committee is 
interested in networking with others in 
the United States who have had suc- 
cessful experiences in personal and or- 
ganizational types of networking. ‘“‘We 
would like to hear of ideas that are 
worth sharing with others . . . in the 
form of abstracts, papers, or just let- 
ters and comments. We are impressed 
with the tremendous potential for the 
tield of deafness that networking of- 
fers and are excited about some of the 
work already being done that has 
come to our attention. We want to 
hear of others and consider this invita- 
tion to be an attempt to network in it- 
self and we welcome input.” 

Persons wishing more information 
or having ideas to share should send 
them to: NETWORKING, American 
Deafness and Rehabilitation Associa- 
tion, 814 Thayer Avenue, Silver Spring, 


a % i¥ 
World /Around You 


MD 20910, or contact ADARA by 
phone at (301) 589-0880 (voice or 
TTY). These will be shared with the 
Conference Committee. 


ROBINSON AT 
HOWARD U... 


Luther D. Robinson, M.D., a member 
of the St. Elizabeths Hospital staff in 
Washington, DC since 1955, and most 
recently its Associate Superintendent 
for Psychiatry, retired from Federal 
employment recently to serve full-time 
as Associate Professor at the Howard 
University School of Medicine in 
Washington, DC. 

Dr. Robinson received his M.D. 
from Meharry Medical College and 
served his residency in psychiatry at 
St. Elizabeths and Freedmen’s Hospi- 
tals. Early in his career at St. Eliza- 
beths, Dr. Robinson was impressed 
with the difficulty of communicating 
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America’s best twice-monthly magazine about deafness 
and deaf people enters its third year of publication. 


$5 for 18 exciting issues; 30% discount for orders of 10 
or more going to the same address. 


Teacher’s Guide and Large Print issue for visually impaired 


deaf students available. 
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Gallaudet College 
Washington, D.C. 20002 
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with deaf patients and learned Sign 
Language as a communication aid. 
Growing numbers of deaf patients 
came to his division, and in 1963 he 
set up a program for hearing impaired 
patients. 

This program became a Hospital di- 
vision in 1970, and for years it was 
unique as the country’s only program 
for mentally ill deaf patients. Dr. Rob- 
inson’s name will always be linked 
with treatment of deaf patients, but he 
also oversaw the formation of a now- 
thriving program for Hispanic patients 
at St. Elizabeths. 

Dr. Robinson served as Acting Su- 
perintendent and Superintendent of 
St. Elizabeths from 1969 to 1975. He 
has served for years on the academic 
staffs of Howard University, Gallaudet 
College, George Washington University 
and Georgetown University. He also 
serves the Silent Mission program in 
his church, is an active Kiwanan, and is 
editor of Mental Health in Deafness. 


ASCD HAS 
INTERPRETERS... 


The Association for Supervision and 
Curriculum Development (ASCD) will 
provide interpreters upon request for 
institute participants who are hearing 
impaired. ASCD will conduct about 40 
National Curriculum Study Institutes 
in 1981-82, focusing on the newest de- 
velopments in the fields of curriculum, 
instruction and supervision. 

Programs feature expert scholars 
and practitioners, take-home materials, 
and limited enrollment to allow for 
meaningful interaction. For a brochure 
which lists institute topics, dates, and 
locations, or for additional informa- 
tion, please contact: Jo Jones, Insti- 
tute Manager, ASCD, 225 N. Washing- 
ton Street, Alexandria, VA 22314. 
(703) 549-9110. ASCD needs to be 
told in advance when an interpreter 
will be needed. 


UPCOMING 
INSTITUTE... 


he Eleventh Southeast Region- 
al Institute on Deafness will be 


held in St. Petersburg, Florida, 
October 27-30, 1981. Interpreters, re- 
habilitation counselors, educators, par- 
ents, deaf consumers, representatives 
of the medical and legal professions 
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and the general public are all invited to 
attend. There will be a variety of in- 
formative experiences with experts 
and specialists in the field of deafness 
through keynote addresses, work- 
shops, mini-sessions and exhibits. Spe- 
cial entertainment will be an exciting 
part of the program. Questions about 
the institute can be directed to Rich- 
ard Sample, State Deaf Program Con- 
sultant, Office of Vocational Rehabili- 
tation, Tallahassee, Florida. (904) 488- 
8382 (TDD and voice). 


HELP FOR LIP 
READERS... 


“How have you been?” 

Though the speaker’s lips move to 
form those words, a hearing-impaired 
listener may not be able to compre- 
hend that simple everyday greeting. 
How persons with hearing loss from 
damage to nerves in the inner ear can 
be helped to gain greater lip reading 
skills is part of the focus of a research 
project under way at the University of 
Texas. 


Dr. Lennart L. Kopra, professor 
of speech communication, has been 
awarded a contract by the Olin E. 
Teague Veterans’ Center in Temple to 
develop, construct and produce in- 
structional materials, including video- 
tapes, which can be used by post-lin- 
gually hearing-impaired adults, first at 
the center and later for others. 

“The three-year project will be di- 
vided into several segments,” Dr. Kop- 
ra says. First he will be devising and 
adapting a computer-assisted learning 
program and working with 24 younger 
persons with average ability to learn 
lip reading to standardize the teaching 
materials. He will be developing 12 
lists of 25 sentences each which are se- 
quentially and progressively more dif- 
ficult as lip reading stimuli. 

Then Dr. Kopra plans to begin in- 
troducing the materials to persons se- 
lected to participate at the Teague 
Veterans’ Center. There will be 12 
one-hour lip reading lessons. Between 
lessons, subjects will work with the 
supplementary computer-assisted in- 
struction. 

A person will see a videotape and 
type into the computer what he be- 
lieves the message to be. For some, 
loudness will be increased to provide 
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clues to the message. Others will re- 
ceive word clues to help them. Dr. 
Kopra will be analyzing which set of 
clues proves more valuable in the in- 
structional process. 

“The innate ability to lip-read is 
highly variable,”” Dr. Kopra says, “and 
whether a person is good or poor is 
not related to intelligence but to visual 
perceptual abilities.” 

“Only one-third of speech sounds 
have a visible facial movement,” he 
points out. 

“Using a computer program with a 
videotape device for lip reading prac- 
tice should prove valuable to persons 
who have usable residual hearing,” he 
believes. 

A special advantage of a computer- 
assisted program is that the computer 
printout is a sure indication of how 
much the hearing-impaired individual 


is progressing in acquiring lip reading 


skills. 

Some programs of computer-assist- 
ed instruction have been developed for 
use with young deaf adults at the Na- 
tional Technical Institute for the Deaf 
in Rochester, New York. Dr. Kopra’s 
work will expand the teaching to meet 
the needs of persons who have lost 
portions of their hearing after being 
able to speak and will be designed es- 
pecially for adults trying to learn lip 
reading. 


NAD —LDF VICTORY ... 


n a case brought by the National 
[Association of the Deaf Legal De- 
fense Fund (NAD-LDF), a Federal 
district court in New Jersey on August 
5th decided that Title | of the Rehabil- 
itation Act of 1973 (Title 1) requires 
state vocational rehabilitation (VR) 
agencies to provide Sign Language in- 
terpreters for college classes when a 
deaf VR client’s VR plan includes at- 
tending college. 

Until this victory, the New Jersey 
VR agency refused to provide inter- 
preters for any deaf clients attending 
Federally funded colleges. Ruth Ann 
Schornstein, a deaf VR client in New 
Jersey, contacted the NAD-LDF to 
complain of this policy. The New Jer- 
sey VR agency had accepted Ms. 
Schornstein as an eligible VR client, 
and had developed an individual reha- 
bilitation plan to meet her vocational 
goal. Her VR plan was attendance at 
Kean College of New Jersey, to earna 
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college degree in social work and psy- 
chology. Although the state VR agen- 
cy provided her with tuition and 
books, they refused to provide her 
with interpreter services. The college 
also refused to provide an interpreter 
for Ms. Schornstein’s classes. There 
was never any question that she does 
need an interpreter to participate in 
and understand her classes. 

The NAD-LDF sued both the state 
VR agency and Kean College to get in- 
terpreter services for Ms. Schornstein. 
The Federal court decided that the 
state VR agency has the responsibility 
to provide the interpreter in this case. 
The court held that the state VR agen- 
cy’s policy denying interpreter services 
to every deaf college student violates 
Title | of the Rehabilitation Act. Title 
| is the Federal law that provides fund- 
ing for state VR agencies. Title | also 
puts certain requirements on the state 
VR agencies. 

The court said there are two rea- 
sons why the New Jersey policy vio- 
lated Title |. The court found that Ti- 
tle | requires VR agencies to serve se- 
verely handicapped people first. Deaf 
people are included among severely 
handicapped people. The court also 
said that, under Title |, the state VR 
agency must provide those services 
listed in Title | which are necessary for 
the handicapped person to achieve his 
or her vocational goal. Interpreters are 
among those services listed. 

The court stated that after a state 
VR agency accepts a deaf person as a 
client and agrees that the person re- 
quires interpreter services to meet his 
or her vocational goals, the agency is 
legally required to provide those serv- 
ices. The court decided the case only 
based on Title I. It was not necessary 
to decide whether section 504 or the 
United States Constitution required 
the VR agency or the college to pro- 
vide interpreters. 

This case is important because It ex- 
plains the responsibility of VR agen- 
cies to provide interpreters to deaf VR 
clients attending college. The legal ci- 
tation for this case is Schornstein v. 
The New Jersey Division of Vocational 
Rehabilitation Services, C.A. No. 80- 
2500 (D.N.J., August 5, 1981). For 
more information, contact Marc Char- 
matz, NAD-LDF, P.O. Box 1793, Sev- 
enth and Florida Avenue, N.E., Wash- 
ington, DC 20002, (202) 651-5461 
(voiceor TTY). 


THE DEAF AMERICAN 


SIGN LANGA! 
the DEAF COM™ 


YALA T SOK 


EDUCATION FOR 
SEVERELY HANDICAPPED 
HEARING IMPAIRED 
STUDENTS 


The Latest 
NAD Catalog 
Of Publications 


Is Now 
Available 


Send for yours today--- 


it’s FREE! 


Lists over 300 books-- 

19 new titles 

and 6 new videotapes. 
Contains the most 
comprehensive list of books 
on deafness available. 


Please fill in the order form below and send to: 


| NAD Publishing Division 
| 814 Thayer Ave. 
| Silver Spring, Md. 20910 


| Please send me copies of the new NAD Catalog 


of Publications. 


| STATE 2 Se Zie CODE 


RELIGIOUS DIREC TORY 


ASSEMBLIES OF GOD 


At the crossroads of America... 

FIRST ASSEMBLY OF GOD FOR THE DEAF 
1175 W. Market St., Akron, Ohio 44313 
Sunday School, 9:30 a.m.; Worship, 10:45 a.m.; and 
7:00 p.m.; Bible Study, Wednesday, 7:00 p.m. Special 

services for the deaf. 
Rev. John K. Sederwall, pastor, (216) 836-5530 TTY 
(216) 836-5531 Voice. 


MARANATHA A/G DEAF CHURCH 

5511 W. Burleigh 

Milwaukee, Wisconsin 53210 
Sunday School, 9:30 a.m., Morning Worship 
10:45 a.m., Sunday Evening, 6:30 p.m., 
Wed. Eve., Bible Study & Prayer, 7:00 p.m. 
Pastor 
Rev. Hedy L. Miller 
Phone Voice & TTY 
(414) 355-9258 


HURTING? God Cares for the Deaf. 
BETHEL TEMPLE FOR THE DEAF 
of the Assemblies of God 
327 S$. Smithville Rd., Dayton, Ohio 45403 
Sunday School, 9:30 a.m.; Worship Hour, 10:45 a.m.; 
Gospel Hour, 6:30 p.m. 
All services in Total communication 
Rev. Fred E. Gravatt, Pastor 
513-253-3119 TTY (Office) 
513-254-4709 TTY (Residence) 


When in St. Paul, Minn., welcome to... 
HIGHLAND PARK CHURCH FOR THE DEAF 
$36 $. Snelling Ave., St. Paul, MN 55116 
Sunday prayer meeting 8:30 a.m.; Bible study 9:30 
a.m.; morning worship 10:50 a.m.; evening worship 

7:00 p.m. Wednesday Bible study 7:30 p.m. 

Rev. Ecton M. Post, Pastor 
All services ‘in total communication. Church phone 
(TTY) 698-4614. 


When in the New York City area, visit. . . 
CALVARY CHAPEL OF THE DEAF 
571 Westminster Ave. 
Elizabeth, NJ 07208 
Sunday School--10:00a.in. 
Worship Service--11:00a.m. 
Wednesday Bible study--8:00 p.m. 
All services in Total Communication. Monthly 
captioned movies. 
The Rev. Croft M. Pentz, Pastor. 
Phone (201) 355-9568 


FREDERICK DEAF ASSEMBLY 
OF GOD 


Maryland 194 South of Walkersville 
North of Frederick 


In Education Way of Calvary 
Assembly of God 
Sunday School: 10:00 a.m. 
Worship Service: 11:00 a.m. 
Friday Evening Bible Study at 7:00 p.m. 
Rev. Ronald P. Simmons, Pastor 
Voice: 301-663-1962 
TTY: 301-662-7921 


You are welcome to worship with us at. . 
FIRST ASSEMBLY OF GOD 
2100-44th Street S.W. 
Grand Rapids, Mk 49509 
Sunday Worship services interpreted in sign 
at 11:00 a.m. and 5:00 p.m. 
Pastor M. Wayne Benson 
Minister to the Deaf: Paul I’ rigoli 
Interpreters: Russ and Nella Hager 
Telephone: (616) 453-8013 (voice and TTY) 


BAPTIST 


FIRST BAPTIST CHURCH ... welcomes you! 
100 E. Pine, Orlando, FL 32801 a 


Voice/TTY 305-849-0270 
Full church program for the deaf 
Sunday School, 9:00 a.m.; worship service 10:30 
a.m.; church training, 6:00 p.m.; Wednesday prayer 
meeting, 7:00 p.m. 


NEWARK BAPTIST TEMPLE 
81 Licking View Dr., Heath, O. 43055 
Phone (614) 522-3600 
All services interpreted for the deaf. 
Sunday: Sunday School, 9:30 a.m.; 
worship, 10:30 a.m.; evangelistic 
service, 6:30 p.m. 

Wednesday: Bible study, 7:00 p.m. 


CALVARY BAPTIST CHURCH 
Renton, Washington 
1032 Edmonds Ave., N.E., Renton, Wash. 
98055 


Pastor, Dr. Sam A. Harvey; Associate Pastor to the 
Deaf, Fred H. DeBerry. Sunday School, 9:45 a.m.; 
Morning Worship, 11:00 a.m. (Interpreting for the 
Deaf). Evening Worship, 7:00 p.m. (Interpreting for 
the Deaf) 


IMMANUEL BAPTIST CHURCH 
16th and Hickory, Pine Bluff, Ark. 


“A Church Seeking to Serve .. .Not Just 


1» 


Survive! 


Explore exciting “Frontiers in Faith” with 
us in our Sunday School at 9:45 a.m., wor- 
ship services at 10:55 a.m. and 7:00 p.m., 
and Wednesday Bible study at 7:00 p.m. 


Mrs. Leroy Spillyards, Interpreter 
Mike Huckabee, Pastor 


APPLEWOOD BAPTIST CHURCH 
Denver, Colorado 
11200 W. 32nd Ave. Wheat Ridge, Colo. 
80033 
Rev. Gary Shoemaker, Minister to the Deaf 
Separate services in Deaf Chapel at 10:50 a.m. and 
7:00 p.m. 
Worship With Us 


Come and learn God's word at... 
HILLVIEW BAPTIST CHURCH 
7300 Greenty Dr., Oakland, Callf. 94605 
Sunday School, 9:45 a.m.; Worship, 11 a.m. & 7 p.m.; 
Training hour, 6 p.m.; Wed. Bible and prayer, 
7:30 p.m. 
Interpreters: Arlo Compher, Shirley Compher 
Pastor: James L. Parker, B.S., M. Div., Th. M. 
Phone (415) 569-3848 or 635-6397 
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FAITH BAPTIST TEMPLE 
8627 New Cut Rd., Louisville KY 40214 
Voice/TTY (502) 361-9296 
The HANDS OF FREEDOM DEAF DEPARTMENT 
invites you to attend Sunday School at 10 a.m. Sun- 
day worship services at 11 a.m. and 6 p.m.; Wednes- 
day. evening service at 7 p.m. 

David Lee Ralston, Pastor 
Interpreters: A. C. and Wanda McCann 
When in Louisville, KY, find a friendly welcome! 
Your deaf and hearing friends at Faith Baptist 

Temple. 


ED 


CALVARY BAPTIST CHURCH 
Corner Cleveland & Osceola, Downtown 
Clearwater, Fla. 
. Services interpreted for the deaf 
9:30 a.m., Sunday School; 11:00 a.m., Morning 
Worship; 11:00 a.m., Live Color-TV-Channel 10 


FIRST BAPTIST CHURCH 
529 Convention St., Baton Rouge, La. 70621 
Separate services in the Deaf Chapel, third floor, 
‘Palmer Memorial Bldg. Sunday School, 9:00 a.m., 
for all ages. Worship services, 10:30 a.m. 
Telephone (504) 383-8566 (Voice or TTY) 


HAGERMAN BAPTIST CHURCH 
1105 Knoll Avenue 
Waterlo, [A 50701 
ALL SERVICES INTERPRETED FOR THE DEAF 
Sunday School 9:30 a.m. 
Worship Services at 10:30 a.m. and 7:00 p:m. 
‘ Ladies Bible Study Tuesday 9:30 a.m. 
Wednesday Prayer Servicé at 7:00 p.m. 
Telephone: (319) 232-3120 (TTY) 
(319) 234-4268 (voice) 


FIRST BAPTIST CHURCH 
120 Fourth Street North 
St. Petersburg, FL 33701 


Dr. James F. Graves, Pastor 
Mr. & Mrs. Gene Williams. Sponsors and Interpreters 
Sunday School: 9:45 a.m.; Worship: 11:00 a.m. 
Fellowship Activities regularly 


When in the Nation's Capital . . 

Visit the fast growing Deaf Department of 
FIRST BAPTIST CHURCH OF RIVERDALE 
Maryland’s largest Sunday School, 3 blocks west of 
Baltimore-Washington Phy 

6200 Riverdale, Riverdale, Md. 

Sunday School 9:45 a.m.; Deaf Chapel Hour, 11:00 
a.m. All other services interpreted. 
Dr. R. Herbert Fitzpatrick, Pastor 


Church office phone 277-8850 ; 


IMPACT Advertising 


CHURCH DIRECTORY 
and 
CLUB DIRECTORY ADS 
Current rate: $12.00 per year (11 inser- 


tions), payable in advance. Send orders 
to Editor, 


THE DEAF AMERICAN 
814 Thayer Avenue 


Silver Spring, MD. 20910 
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LOUISIANA BAPTIST CONVENTION 
DEAF MINISTRY / CHURCH DIRECTORY 


Deaf Ministries Office 
Louisiana Baptist Building 
1250 MacArthur Drive 
P.O. Box 311, Alexandria, LA 71301 
Main Number - (318) 448-3402 
TDD - (318) 442-1920 
LA Toll Free - (800) 622-6549 


ALEXANDRIA: 

Emmanuel Baptist Church Deaf Ministry 
430 Jackson Street 

P.O. Box 866 

Alexandria, Louisiana 71301 
318/442-7773 

Sunday School - 9:30 A.M. 

Sunday Moming Worship - 10:45 A.M. 
Wednesday Night Supper - 5:15 P.M. 


Wednesday Prayer Meeting - 6:30 P.M. 


AMITE: 

First Baptist Church Deaf Ministry 

Comer of Laurel and Olive Streets 

P.O. BOx 272 

Amite, Louisiana 70422 

Sunday School - 9:45 A.M. 

Sunday Moming Worship - 11:00 A.M. 

Sunday Evening Worship - 7:00 P.M. 
Wednesday Prayer Meeting - 7:00 P.M. 
Monthly fellowships for the deaf are heid the 
first Friday each month at 7:30 P.M. across the 
street In an old church. 

Church phone - 504/748-7135 

BAKER: 

Northside Baptist Church Deaf Ministry 

2400 Debra Drive 

Baker, Louisiana 70714 

504/775-2082 

Sunday School - 9:45 A.M. 

Sunday Morning Worship - 11:00 A.M. 

Sunday Evening Worship - 7:00 P.M. 

Sign Language Classes - Wednesday 6:00 P.M. for 
youth and adults 


FIVE POINTS MISSIONARY 


BASTROP 

First Baptist Church Deaf Ministry 
620 East Madison Ave. 

Bastrop, Louisiana 71220 
318/281-6885 

Sunday School - 9:45 A.M. 

Sunday Morning Worship - 11:00 A.M. 
Church Training (Sun.) - 6:00 P.M. 
Sunday Evening Worship - 7:00 P.M. 


Wednesday-Bible Class for Deaf - 6:30 P.M. 


BATON ROUGE: 

First Baptist Deaf Mission 

529 Convention Street 

P.O. Box 1309 

Baton Rouge, Louisiana 70821 

504 / 343-8324 

Sunday School - 9:00 A.M. 

Morning Worship - 10:30 A.M. 

Church Training - 6:00 P.M. 

Sunday Evening Worship - 7:00 P.M. 
Wednesday Night Supper - 
Wednesday Night Bible Study - 6:30 P.M. 
BOSSIER CITY: 

Barksdale Baptist Church Deaf Ministry 
2535 Barbara Street 

Bossier City, Louisiana 71112 
318/742-1641 

Sunday School - 9:40 A.M. 

Sunday Moming Worship - 11:00 A.M. 
Church Training - 6:00 P.M. 

Sunday Evening Worship - 7:00 P.M. 
Wednesday Prayer Service - 7:15 P.M. 


HOUMA 

First Baptist Church Deaf Ministry 
901 West Main 

Houma, Loulsiana 70360 
504/851-2520 

Sunday School - 9:00 A.M. 

Sunday Moming Worship - 10:15 A.M. 
Sunday Evening Worship - 5:30 P.M. 
Wednesday Prayer Meeting - 6:20 P.M. 
LAFAYETTE: 

First Baptist Deaf Chapel 

1301 Lafayette Street 

P.O. Box 2518 

Lafayette, Loulsiana 70502 
318/233-1412 Voice/TTY (Office) 
318/896-4549 Voice/TTY (Home) 
Sunday Morning Worship-9:45 A.M. 
Sunday Bible Study-11:00 A.M. 


LAKE CHARLES: 

Sale Street Baptist Deaf Chapel 

1631 West Sale Road 

P.O. Box 5215 

Lake Charles, Louisiana 70606 
318/477-3463 Voice/TTY (Office) 
318/896-4549 Voice/TTY (Home) 
Sunday Bible Study - 6:00 P.M. 
Sunday Evening Worship - 7:00 P.M. 
MONROE: 

Parkview Baptist Church Deaf Ministry 
1001 Forsythe 

Monroe, Louisiana 71201 
318/325-3174 

MORGAN CITY: 

First Baptist Church Deaf Ministry 
822 East Boulevard 

Morgan City, Loulsiana 70380 
504/384-5920 

Sunday School - 9:45 A.M. 

Sunday Moming Worship - 11:00 A.M. 
Sunday Evening Worship - 7:00 P.M. 
Wednesday Prayer Service - 7:15 P.M. 


When in Greater Atlanta, Visit 


NATCHITOCHES: 

First Baptist Church Deaf Ministry 

508 Second Street 

Natchitoches, Louisiana 71457 
318/352-3737 

Sunday School - 9:40 A.M. 

Sunday Morming Worship - 11:00 A.M. 
(Partial interpretation for children with an 
extended session) 


NEW ORLEANS: 

Baptist Deaf Mission 

6118 Canal Boulevard 

New Orleans, Louisiana 70124 
504/482-3109 Voice/TTY 
504/486-6231 Voice /TTY 

Sunday School - 9:15 A.M. 

Sunday Moming Worship - 10:30 A.M. 
Sunday Evening Worship - 6:00 P.M. 
Wednesday Prayer Service - 7:00 P.M. 
Office Open Monday - Friday- 

8:00 A.M. - 3:30 P.M. 

Movies on 2nd and 4th Weekend of each month 
Regular Sunday Evening Fellowships 


RUSTON: 

First Baptist Church Deaf Ministry 
200 South Trenton 

Ruston, Louisiana 71270 
318/255-4628 


SHREVEPORT: 
First Baptist Church Deaf Mission 
543 Ockley Drive 
Shreveport, Louisiana 71106 
318/865-0994 TTY or Voice 
Sunday School - 9:45 A.M. Dodd Hall No. 125 
Morning Worship - 11:00 A.M. - Frost Chapel 
Evening Worship - 7:00 P.M. - Dodd Hall No. 125 
Wednesday Family Supper - 5:00 P.M. - 
Fellowship Hall 
Bible Study - 6:45 P.M. - Fellowship Hall No. 6 
Friday Recreation Night - 7:00 P.M. 
Activity Building (once a month) 
Captioned Films - 7:00 P.M. - Dodd Hall 
No. 125 (twice a month) 


BAPTIST CHURCH 
502 Jordan Street at the corner of Sauls 
Wilson, NC 27893 (919) 243-4149 


Welcomes You! 
Sunday School 9:45 a.m. 
Morning Worship 11:00 a.m. 
Evening Worship 7:00 p.m. 
Wednesday Services 6:30 p.m. 
All services interpreted 
If traveling I-95 in North Carolina 
stop to worship with us. 


TABERNACLE BAPTIST CHURCH 
Derry Rd., Rte. 102, Hudson, N.H. 03051 
Pastor: Arlo Elam 
Interpreters: Frank and Carol Robertson 

603-883-4850 TTY or voice 
All services interpreted for deaf. Sunday: Bible 
Study at 9:45 a.m.; worship at 11:00 a.m. and 6:00 
p.m. Wednesday: Evening service 7:00 p.m. 


COLUMBIA BAPTIST CHURCH 
103 West Columbia Street 
Falis Church, Virginia 22046 


The Deaf Department invites you to attend Sunday ' 


School at 9:45 a.m. Worship services at 11:00 a.m. 
and 7:30 p.m. interpreted for the deaf. 


Worship and serve with us at 
FIRST BAPTIST CHURCH 
510 West Main Avenue 
Knoxville, Tennessee 37902 ; 
Sunday: Sunday School 9:30 a.m.; Morning worshi 
11:00 a.m.; Training Union 6:00 p.m. Evening wor- 
ship 7:00 p.m. 
A Pull Church Program for the Deaf 
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COLONIAL HILLS BAPTIST CHURCH 
2130 Newnan Ave., East Point, Georgia 


30344 
All services signed for the deaf. Sunday services 
11:00 a.m. and 7:00 p.m. Take Highway 166— Main 
Street Exit. Phone 404-753-7025. 


CHURCH OF CHRIST 


When in Albuquerque area, welcome to.... 
MONTGOMERY BLVD. CHURCH 
OF CHRIST 
7201 Montgomery Bivd., NE 
Albuquerque, New Mexico 87109 

Bible Class 9:30 a.m.; Worship 8:15 a.m. & 5:00 
p.m. Wednesday Bible Class 7:00 p.m. 

Larry Schwarz, Deaf Minister 

Jean Burch, Interpreter 


In Los Angeles area, worship at... 
MAYWOOD CHURCH OF CHRIST 
$950 Heliotrope Circle | 
Maywood, California 90270 
Sunday class 9:30 a.m., Worship service 10:30 a.m., 
6 p.m. Wednesday Bible study 7 p.m. 
Bob Anderson, Minister (213) 583-5328 
Restoring Undenominational Christianity 
Worship, 11:00; Evening Service, 7:00 


FAITH CHURCH 
A United Church of Christ 
23W371 Armitage Ave., Glen Ellyn, Ili. 60137 
Service at 10:30 each Sunday 
Minister: Rev. Gerald W. Rees 
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MEMORIAL DR. CHURCH OF CHRIST 
747 South Memorial Dr. 
Tulsa, Oklahoma 74112 
Bible Study 9:30 a.m. 
Worship 10:30 a.m. 
Sun. Eve. 6:00 p.m, 
Wed. Eve. 7:30 p.m. 
Tom Ramey, Deaf Minister 
Office (918) 832-0330 
Both TTY or Voice 
“MUST THE DEAF DIE WITHOUT CHRIST?” 


When in Idaho, visit... 

TWIN FALLS CHURCH OF CHRIST 
2002 Filer Avenue East, Twin Falls, idaho 
Bible Study, 10:00 a.m.; Worship, 10:55 & 6 p.m. 

Preacher: David Foulke 
Interpreters: Jim and Sheila Palmer 


ROCKVILLE CHURCH OF CHRIST 
1450 W. Montgomery Ave., Rockville, 
Md. 20850 
Sunday Class, 10:00 a.m.; Worship Services, 
11:00 a.m., 6:00 p.m. 

Minister: Don Browning 
Interpreter: Don Garner 


HUBER HEIGHTS CHURCH OF CHRIST 
4925 Fishburg Rd., Dayton, Ohio 45424 
Signed Bible Classes and Worship Services 
Bible Classes-Sunday 9:30 a.m.; Wednesday 7:30 
p.m.; Worship Services-Sunday 10:30 a.m. and 6:00 

p.m. 
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Visiting the Gateway to the West? Be sure to visit 
Christ Church Cathedral, home of: 


ST. THOMAS MISSION FOR THE DEAF 
1210 Locust St. 


St. Louls, MO 63103 
Services every Sunday at 10:00 a.m. in the Bofinger 
Chapel. 
The Rev. Robert H. Grindrod, Vicar 
(314) 421-2585 (Voice or TTY) 


ST. AGNES’ MISSION FOR THE DEAF 


Each Sunday, 12 noon, at 
St. Philip’s Episcopal Church 
Dennison Ave. & West 33rd St., 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Vicar: The Rev. Jay L. Croft 
482 Orlando Ave., Akron, Ohio 44320 
TTY 216-0864-2865 


ST. JUDE’S MISSION OF THE DEAF 
St. Michael's Church 
Killean Park, Colonie, New York 
Each Sunday, 2:00 p.m. 


ST. MARK’S EPISCOPAL 
MISSION FOR THE DEAF 


Second Sunday each month, 7:00 p.m., at the Epis- 
copal Church of Saint Mark the Evangelist. 
1750 East Oakland Park Boulevard 
Fort Lauderdale, Florida 33334 


The Reverend Charles Folsom-Jones, Pastor 
TTY 305-563-4508 


When in Denver, welcome to 
ALL SOULS MISSION FOR THE DEAF— 
ST. MARK’S EPISCOPAL 
1160 Lincoln $t., Denver, Colorado 
Tel. 534-8678 
Open every Sunday at 10 a.m. 
All Souls Guild meetings second Friday 
night, 7:30 p.m. 
All Souls Guild socials fourth Friday 
night, 7:30 p.m. 
Rev. Edward Gray 


ALL SOULS’ CHURCH FOR THE DEAF 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Serving the deaf in Southeastern Pennsylvania. A warm welcome 
awaits you at our services at 11:00 a.m. every Sunday, at the 
_ Seamen's Church Institute, 3rd and Arch Streets, in Olde 
Philadelphia (next door to Betsy Ross House!). For more 
information, write to: The Rev. Roger Pickering, Vicar 
P.O. Box 27459 Philadelphia, PA 19150 or call TTY (215)247-6454 
voice (215) 247-1059 


THE EPISCOPAL CONFERENCE OF THE 
DEAF IN THE UNITED STATES 
Welcomes you to worship with us at any of our 75 

churches across the nation. 
For information or location of the church nearest 
you, consult your telephone directory or write to: 
The Ven. Camille Desmarais, President 
2201 Cedar Crest Drive 
Birmingham, Alabama 35214 


or 
The Rev. Arthur Steldemann, Ex. Secy. 


429 Somerset 
St. Louis, Missouri 63119 
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The oldest church for the deaf 
in the United States 
ST. ANN’S CHURCH FOR THE DEAF 
Episcopal 
209 East 16th Street 
Services 11:30 a.m. every Sunday 
The Rev. Columba Gilliss, OSH 
Mail Address: 209 East 16th St. 
New York, N.Y. 10003 
In care of St. George’s Church 


LUTHERAN 


Welcome to... 
HOPE LUTHERAN CHURCH OF THE DEAF 
4936 N.E. Skidmore, Portland, OR 97218 


Bible Class every Sunday, 9:30 a.m.; worship every 
Sunday, 10:30 a.m. Hope is located two blocks south 
of N.E. Prescott, between N.E. Fremont and N.E. 
Prescott on 49th Ave. Church office 503-284-1014 
voice or TTY. Rev. Shirrel Petzoldt, Pastor, 503- 
256-9598, voice or TTY. Mr. Mark Schoepp, DCE. 
503-236-8516, voice or TTY. 


Welcome to... 
PILGRIM LUTHERAN CHURCH 
OF THE DEAF 
3801 Gillham Road, Kansas City, Mo. 64114 
Worship every Sunday, 10:30 a.m. 
Rev. LaVern Mass, pastor, TTY 561-9030 
Pastor's residence, TTY 722-0602 


HOLY THREE-IN-ONE 
LUTHERAN CHURCH OF THE DEAF 
4411 La Branch, Houston, TX 77004 


Worship every Sunday 10:45 a.m.; Sunday School 
9:30 a.m. 

Rev. Robert D. Case, Pastor 

TTY: 526-6134 & 921-6456 


In Seattle, visit us at 
OUR REDEEMER LUTHERAN CHURCH 
FOR THE DEAF 
John St. & Dexter Ave., Seattie, WA 


(Denny Park Annex) Worship at 11 a.m. 
Rev. William A. Ludwig, TTY 524-2283 
Mr. Richard French, 935-2920 & 622-6941 


OUR SAVIOR LUTHERAN CHURCH 
OF THE DEAF 
Meeting in the Gloria Dei Chapel of the 
Lutheran School for the Deaf 
6861 E. Nevada, Detroit, Mich. 48234 
Worship at 10:30 every Sunday 
(9:00 a.m., June, July, August) 
Rev. Clark R. Bailey, Pastor 
Phone (313) 751-5823 


Visiting New York “Fun” City? 
ST. MATTHEW LUTHERAN CHURCH 
OF THE DEAF 
41-01 75th St., Eimhurst (Queens), N.Y. 
11373 
11:00 a.m. Sunday Worship (10:00 a.m. 
June-July-August) 
Rev. Frederick Anson, Pastor 
212-335-8141 or 516-248-2357 Voice or TTY 
1 block from IND-74th St./Roosevelt Ave. 
and IRT-74th St. Subways 
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ROGATE LUTHERAN CHURCH 
OF THE DEAF 
2447 East Bay Drive, Clearwater, Florida 
(Between Beicher and Highway 19) 


A church of the deaf, by the deaf, for the deaf. Our 
services are conducted in sign language by the pastor. 
Services are every Sunday at 11:00 a.m. Bible class is 
every Sunday at 10:00 a.m. 531-2761 (TTY and voice) 


Rev. Frank Wagenknecht, Pastor 
Rev. Glen Borhart, Assistant Pastor 


We are happy to greet you at... 
' EMMANUEL LUTHERAN CHURCH 
2822 E. Floradora, Fresno, Calif. 93703 
S. S. Class for Deaf Children, 9:15 a.m.; 
Every Sunday; Bible Class, 9:15 a.m.; Worship Serv 
ice, 10:30 a.m. (interpreted). 
Stanley Quebe, pastor; Clarence Eisberg, as 
sociate pastor, phone 209-485-5780. 


In North New Jersey meet friends. at 
ST. MATTHEW'S LUTHERAN 
CHURCH FOR THE DEAF . 
510 Parker St. at Ballantine Pkwy. 
Newark, N.J. 07104 
(Bus No. 27 to B. Pkwy., 3 bi. West) 
Sundays, 10 a.m.; Thursdays, 8 p.m. 
Rev. C. Roland G" Gerhold, pastor 
Need help? Phone (201) 485-2260 


When in Central Texas, be sure to visit at... 
JESUS LUTHERAN CHURCH FOR THE DEAF 
1307 Newton Ave., Austin, TX 78704 
Worship every Sunday at 10:30 a.m.; Sunday School 

during school year at 9:30 a.m. 
Rev. Richard Reinap, Pastor 
TTY and voice (512) 422-1715; home TTY and voice 
(512) 441-1636. 
Just across the street from TSD. 


When in Minneapolis, welcome to . 
BREAD OF LIFE LUT HERAN CHURCH 
FOR THE DEAF 
2901 38th Avenue South 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 55406 
Services 11:00 a.m. every Sunday 
(10:00 a.m. during June, July and August) 
The Rev. Lawrence T. Bunde, pastor 


OUR SAVIOR LUTHERAN CHURCH 
FOR THE DEAF 
First and third Sunday of every month. 
and 18th Ave., Phoenix, Ariz. 
Room 14, 10:30 a.m. 

Also fourth Sunday of every month at 
St. Luke’s Lutheran Church, 
807 WN. Stapley Dr., Mesa, Ariz. 
Rooms 1 and 1, 11:00 a.m. 

Mr. Gerald Last, Lay Minister 
Voice (602) 242-9419 


You are welcome to worship at . .:. 
HOLY CROSS LUTHERAN CHURCH 
FOR THE DEAF 
101 N. Beaumont, St. Louis, Mo. 63103 
Just west of Rodeway Inn, Jefferson Ave. 
Worship every Sunday, 10:30 a.m. 

TTY (314) 725-8349 
Rev. Martin A. Hewitt, pastor 
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When in Nashville area, welcome to... 
CENTRAL CHURCH OF CHRIST 
145 Fifth Avenue, North, Nashville, TN, 
37219 
Bible study, 9:45 a.m.; worship, 10:50 a.m. and 6 
p.m. Wednesday Bible study, 7:30 p.m 
Frank Rushing, Deaf Minister 
Office (615) 255-3807 — Home (615) 361-0530, 
Both TTY or Voice 
“Promoting Christianity Among the Deaf” 


When in Rockford, Illinois, welcome to 
CALVARY CHURCH OF CHRIST 
5455 Charles, St., Rockford, ill. 61106 
A non-denominational Christian Church. Signed 
Bible Studies Sunday, 9 a.m. Interpreted weekly 
services, 10 a.m., 7 p.m. 


ST. ANTHONY’S CHURCH 
Maywood Way and ‘‘C” St., Oxnard, CA 


93034. 
Mass is celebrated each third Sunday of the month 
at 2:30 p.m. in the sign language. 


SOUTH ELEVENTH AND WILLIS 
CHURCH OF CHRIST — DEAF 
3325 S. 11th St., Abilene, TX 79605 

Sunday morning worship, 9:00 a.m. (signing and 
oral); evening worship services interpreted, 6:00 
p.m. Ministers: Raymond Blasingame; Jerry Drennan; 
interpreter training, Doug Svien; Dwight 
Caughfield, director. 


ECHO MEADOWS CHURCH OF CHRIST 
2905 Starr Ave., Oregon, Ohlo 43616 
Adjacent to Toledo on Eastside, Get off I-280 at Starr 

Avenue exit— approx. 2 mi. straight east. 
Bellamy H. Perkins, Deaf Minister 
Three Hearing Interpreters 
Funerals, weddings, counseling, Minister available 
for services in your town. Deaf chapel separate from 
hearing. Minister available to help you. 
Visitors warmly welcome. 


CATHOLIC 


CATHOLIC OFFICE OF THE DEAF 
155 E. Superior, Chicago, IL 60611 
Rev. Joseph A. Mulcrone, Director 
312-751-8370 (Voice or TTY) 


Roman Catholic 
immaculate Conception Parish 
177 $. York Rd., Elmhurst, Ill. 60126 
Contact: Deacon Jim Monahan, 
TTY 815-727-6411 
All welcome to signed Mass Service at 9:00 a.m., 2nd 
and 4th Sundays, September through June. 


ST. FRANCIS OF ASSISI 
CATHOLIC CHURCH AND CENTER 
FOR THE DEAF 
Archdiocese of Washington, D.C. 
7202 Buchanan Street, Landover Hills, Mary- 
land 20784 
Phone: Voice or TTY 301-459-7464 
Mass every Sunday 11:30 a.m. 
Fr. Ed Helm, Pastor/Director 
Br. David Skarda, C.SS.R., Pastoral Asst/Asst. Dir. 
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ST. BERNARD’S CHURCH 
2500 W. Avenue 33, Los Angeles, CA 90065. 
Masses are celebrated every Sunday at 11:00 a.m. in 
at tae language. Socials immediately follow in the 
all. 


INTERNATIONAL CATHOLIC DEAF 
ASSOCIATION, CANADIAN SECTION 
National Pastoral Centre, Holy Name Church 
71 Gough Ave., Toronto, Ontario, 

M4K 3N9 Canada 
Moderator, Rev. B. Dwyer 
Mass each Sunday, 1:00 p.m.; religious 
instruction each Saturday, 1:30 p.m. 


ST. MARY MAGDALENE CHURCH 
FOR THE DEAF 
2771 Zenobia Street 
Denver, CO 80212 
Telephone: (303) 455-1968 (voice or TTY) 
Rev. Tom Coyte, Director/Pastor 
Family Classes: Sundays, 9:00 a.m. 
Mass: 10:00 a.m. (Summer: 5:30 p.m. Sat.) 


MOTHER OF PERPETUAL HELP 
CHURCH OF THE DEAF 


5215 Seward Street, Omaha, NB 68104 


Moderator, Rev. James Vance, C.S.S.R. 
Phone-TTY (402) 558-4214 (24 hr. answering) Mass 
every Sunday at 10 a.m. Rolls and coffee after mass. 
Dinner every lst Sunday of month. Holy Days and 
first Fridays, Mass, 7 p.m. 


ST. JOHN’S DEAF CENTER 
8245 Fisher, Warren, Mich. 48089 
TTY (313) 758-0710 
Moderators: Rev. Gary Bueche 
Sister Dolores Beere, MHSH 
Mass every Sunday at noon 


NEW ORLEANS CATHOLIC DEAF CENTER 
721 St. Ferdinand $St., New Orleans, La. 
70117 


(504) 949-4413 24-Hour Answering Service 

Office: Monday through Friday, 8:30 to 4:30 
Movie: Friday 7:30 to midnight (Hall) 

Mass Saturday, 7 p.m., at St. Gerard Parish for the 

Hearing Impaired, followed by special. 

Socials: Saturday, 8 p.m. to midnight (Hall) 

Hall: 2824 Dauphine Street, Phone (504) 943-7888. 
24-Hour Educational Service (504) 945-4121 
24-Hour TTY News Service (504) 945-7020 

Rev. Paul H. Desrosiers 


EPISCOPAL 


CENTRAL PENNA. EPISCOPAL DEAF 
MISSIONS 
St. Mary’s Mission, 2nd at Broad Sts., Waynesboro, 
PA. Services: lst & 3rd Sundays 9:15 a.m. 
All Saints Mission, Clearview Rd., at McCosh St., 
Hanover, PA. Services: lst & 3rd Sundays 3:30 p.m. 
St. John’s Mission, 140 N. Beaver St., York, PA. 
Services: 2nd & 4th Sundays 9:00 a.m. 
Christ Church Mission, 4th & Mulberry Sts., Wil- 
liamsport, PA. Services: 2nd & 4th Sundays 3:30 
p.m. 
The Rev. Fred Stevenson, Priest-in-Charge 
118 West Avenue 
Hanover, PA 17331 
717-637-4085 TTY or Voice 
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ST. PAUL’S MISSION FOR THE DEAF 
OF GREATER HARTFORD 


679 Farmington Ave., West Hartford, Conn. 


Services every Sunday at 10:30 a.m. Fellow- 
ship Guild, 4th Thursday at 7:00 p.m. 


ST. JAMES’ CHURCH MISSION OF THE DEAF 
833 W. Wisconsin Ave., Milwaukee, Wi 53233 
(414) 271-1340 TTY & Voice 
Signed/Interpreted Masses every Sunday and on 
Holy Days as announced. Church School and Adult 
Forum. Captioned Films and Sign Language 
Classes. All Sacraments available in Total Com- 

munication. 


Wm, R. Newby, AHC 


When in Rochester, N.Y., welcome to 
EPHPHATHA EPISCOPAL CHURCH 
OF THE DEAF 
St. Mark’s & St. John’s Episcopal Church 
1245 Culver Road (South of Empire Bivd.) 
Rochester, New York 14609 
Services 9 a.m. every Sunday 
Contact: The Rev. Alvin Burnworth 
Voice or TTY 315-247-1436 


ALL SAINT’S MISSION FOR THE DEAF 
- Cathedral of the Incarnation 
36 Cathedral Ave., Garden City, N.Y. 11530 
Communion service and fellowship, Cathedral Hal] 
Chapel; every 4th Sunday, 3 p.m. Interpreted morn- 
ing services—Feast Days. July and August third 
Sundays— Cathedral. 


EPISCOPAL DEAF IN VIRGINIA 
St. Paul’s Episcopal Church 
Ninth and Grace Sts. 
Richmond, Virginia 23219 
Services at 10:00 a.m. every Sunday. Voice and TTY 
(804) 643-3589. 


ST. BARNABAS’ MISSION TO THE DEAF 
St. John’s Church-St. Mary's Chapel 
6701 Wisconsin Ave., Chevy Chase, MD 20015 
Services every Sunday, 10:00 a.m. 

For information, contact Barbara Stevens, 

TTY 301-439-3856 


ST. GEORGE'S MISSION FOR THE DEAF 
74 Federal St., New London, Conn. 
Services: 2nd, 3rd, and 4th Sundays at 
10:00 a.m.; Fellowship Guild, 1st 
Saturday at 7:30 p.m. 


ASCENSION MISSION FOR THE DEAF 
1882 Post Rd., Darien, Conn. 


Services lst, 2nd, and 3rd Sunday at 
2:00 p.m. Fellowship Guild, 4th 
Friday at 7:30 p.m. 

The Rev. Ray Andersen, Vicar 
Episcopal Missions for the Deaf of Conn. 
23 Thomson Rd., West Hartford, CT. 06107 
TTY/and voice: 203-561-1144 


St. Martin’s Episcopal Church 
1333 Jamestown Rd. 

Williamsburg, Virginia 23185 
Special ministry for hearing-impaired visitors to 
Colonial Williamsburg, Busch Gardens and nearby 
vacation sites. 24-Hour voice and TTY (804) 253 
0797. 
The Rev. David J. Tetrault, Vicar with the Deaf 


Welcome to... 
HOPE LUTHERAN CHURCH OF THE DEAF 
4936 N.E. Skidmore, Portiand, OR. 97218 
Worship every Sunday at 9:30 a.m. 
One block south of Prescott on 47th 
503-256-9598, Voice or TTY 
Rev. Shirrel Petzoldt, Pastor 
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Need help? Want to hear good news? Visit 
ST. MARK LUTHERAN CHURCH 
OF THE DEAF 
421 W. 145 St., N.Y., N.Y. 10031 
Sun. worship 2 p.m.—June-Aug. | p.m 
Bible Class and Sunday School 3:30 p.m. 
Rev. Kenneth Schnepp, Jr., pastor 
Home Phone (914) 375-0599 


DEAF ZION LUTHERAN CHURCH 
15000 N.W. 27th Ave., Miami, Florida 33504 
Phones (with TTY): Ch. 688-0312 or 651-6720 
net Sunday: or 621-8950 10:00 AM 
ible Class 11.00 AM 

Worship Service 
Ervin R. Oermann, pastor 
Paul G. Consoer. lay minister 


PRINCE OF PEACE LUTHERAN CHURCH 
FOR THE DEAF 
205 WN. Otis, St. Paul, Minn. 
Services every Sunday at 11:00 a.m. 
Summer services every Sunday at 10:00 a.m. 
Rev. Wm. Lange, pastor 
TTY 644-2365, 644-9804 
Home 724-4097 


In the Los Angeles urea... 
SALEM LUTHERAN CHURCH (ALC) 
1211 North Brand Boulevard 
Glendale, CA 91202 
Signed worship services every Sunday, 11:00 a.m. 
Rev. John W. Soyster, Pastor 
(212) 243-3195 (TTY/Voice) 


UNITED METHODIST 


CAMERON UNITED METHODIST CHURCH 
OF THE DEAF 
1413 Sycamore, Cincinnati, Ohio 45210 
Sunday Worship 11:00; Sunday Study 12:00 
Rev. Tom Williams, minister 
A place of worship and a place of service. 
All are welcome. 


FOREST PARK UNITED METHODIST 
CHURCH 
2100 Kentucky Ave., Fort Wayne, Ind. 46805 
Sunday School, 9:30 a.m.; church service, 11:00 a.m. 
Tuesday evenings, captioned movies 
Pastor Edward Vaught 
484-6696 (TTY and voice) 


When in Metropolitan Washington, D.C., 
worship at 
WASHINGTON UNITED METHODIST 
CHURCH FOR THE DEAF 
7001 New Hampshire Ave., Takoma Park, Md. 
Worship Service in the Fireside Room 
at 10:30 a.m. 

Sunday School for hearing children 
Captioned Movies every first Sunday 
at 11:45 a.m. 

Rev. LeRoy Schauer, pastor 


TEMPLE BETH SOLOMON 
OF THE DEAF 
13580 Osborne St., Arieta, Calif. 

TTY (213) 896-6721, Voice (213) 899-2203 

Services: First Friday, 7:30 p.m. 
Socials: First, third and fifth Wednesdays, 

noon. Every Sunday, 7:00 p.m. 
Religious school: Every Sunday, 10:00 a.m. 


National Congress of 
Jewish Deaf 


Alvin Klugman, President 
3023 Oakhurst Avenue 
Los Angeles, California 90034 


Betty Oshman, Secretary-Treasurer 


20 Gordon Road 
[erdenheim, PA 19118 


Alexander Fleischman, Executive Director 
9102 Edmonston Court 
Greenbelt, Maryland 20770 


1982 NCJD CONVENTION 
Washington Hilton Hotel, Washington, D.C. 
August 4-8 1982 


OTHER DENOMINATIONS 


CHRIST’S CHURCH OF THE DEAF 
(Non-Denominational) 

Meets in First Christian Church building 

each Sunday. 
Scott and Mynster Streets 
Council Bluffs, lowa 
Bible School, 9:30 a.m.; Worship, 10:30 a.m. 
Duane King, Minister 
Mailing address: R. R. 2, Council Bluffs, 
Iowa 51501 


Enclosed is my check for: 


NAME 
ADDRESS 
CITY 
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JOIN 
THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF 


a3 Individual Membership $15.00 
= Husband-Wife Membership 25.00 
ite? Family Membership 35.00 


(Membership includes subscription 
to The Deaf American.) 


STATE 
Real Subscription only, $6.00 per year, $11.00 for two years. 


Mail to: National Association of the Deaf 
814 Thayer Ave., Silver Spring, MD 20910 


METROPOLITAN COMMUNITY CHURCH 
OF NEW YORK 
201 W. 13th St. (at 7th Ave.) 
New York, N.Y. 10001 
212-242-1212 
Sunday worship services at 
Duane Methodist Church, 13th and 
Seventh Ave., 7:00 p.m. signed. 
Everyone is, naturally, welcome. 


IMMANUEL CHURCH FOR THE DEAF 
657 West 18th St., Los Angeles, Calif. 90015 
Sunday school, 9:45 a.m.; Sunday morning worship, 
11:00 a.m.; Bible Study, Tuesday, 7:30 p.m. 


When in the Pacific paradise, visit 
HAWAII CHURCH FOR THE DEAF 
3144 Kaunaoa Street, Honolulu, Hawaii 

- 96815 
Sunday School 9:15 a.m.; Worship 10:30 a.m. Wed. 
Bible Study and Fri. Fellowship 7:00 p.m. Children’s 
weekday religious education classes 
Rev. David Schiewek, pastor 
For information call 732-0120 


RELIGIOUS EDUCATION OFFICE 
430 N. Center St., Joliet, Ill. 69435 
Contact: Deacon Jim Monahan, 
TTY 815-727-6411 
All in Joliet area welcome to signed Mass Service at 
10:45 am., 3rd Sunday, September through June. 


ZIP 
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CLUB DIRECTORY 


AKRON CLUB OF THE DEAF 
1467 East Market St., Akron, Ohio 44305 
“A friendly place to congregate” 
Open Tues. & Thurs., 6 p.m.-11:30 p.m.; Fri., 6 
p.m.-11:30 p.m.; Sat., 6 p.m.-1:30 a.m.; Sun., 6 p.m.- 
11:30 p.m. 


In Atlanta, it’s the 
GATEWAY TO THE SOUTH 
ATLANTA CLUB OF THE DEAF, INC. 
760 Edgewood Ave., N.E. 
Atlanta, Georgia 30307 
Open Every Friday and Saturday Night 


CHICAGO CLUB OF THE DEAF 
4221 W. Irving Park Rd., Chicago, Ill. 60641 
Open Friday and Saturday evenings 


The Showplace of the Southwest .. . 
DALLAS ASSOCIATION 
OF THE DEAF, INC. 
4215 Maple Ave., Dallas, Texas 75219 
Open Wed., Fri., Sat. eves 
TTY 214-522-0380 


When in Denver, stop by... 
SILENT ATHLETIC CLUB OF DENVER 
1545 Julian St., Denver, Colo. 80204 

Open Saturday evenings 


DETROIT ASSOC. OF THE DEAF, INC. 
1240 Third Bivd., Detroit, Mich. 48226 
Come to visit our new club when you are 
in Detroit. Open Friday evening, 
Saturday and Sunday 


GREATER INDIANAPOLIS DEAF CLUB 
1917 E. 46th St. indianapolis, ind. 46205 
Open Wednesday, Friday and Saturday 
evenings 
Wayne Walters, president 


In Hawaii, it’s Aloha ‘welcome) from... 
HAWAII CLUB FOR THE DEAF 
American Legion Auxiliary Hall 
612 McCully Street, Honolulu, Hawaii 96814 
2nd Saturday of each month, 7:30 p.m. 
Address all mail to: 
Mrs. Norma L. Williams, secretary 
727 Palani Avenue, Apt. No. 6 
Honolulu, Hawaii 96816 


When in Houston, you are welcome 
to the 
HOUSTON ASSOCIATION OF THE 
DEAF, INC. 
606 Boundary St., Houston, Texas 77009 
Open Friday and Saturday evenings 


LEHIGH ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF 
121 S. 8th St., Allentown, Pa. 18101 
Open Friday and Saturday evenings 
TTY 215-432-7133 
Nelson C. Boyer, secretary 


LADIES SUNSHINE CIRCLE OF THE DEAF 
(Since 1914) 
Meets at 1223 S. Vermont Ave., Los Angeles, 
Calif. 90006. 
Third Thursday of each month, 10:00 a.m. 
Augusta Lorenz, corresponding secretary 
7812 Borson St., Downey, Calif. 90242 


LRAD 
LITTLE ROCK ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF, INC. 
9005 Lew Dr., Little Rock, Ark. 72209 
TTY (S01) 868-1374 
7 p.m.-l a.m.. Fridays & Saturdays 


ST. PETERSBURG ASSOCIATION 
OF THE DEAF, INC. 
4255 56th Ave. N., St. Petersburg, FL. 


Largest club for the deaf on Florida’s West Coast. 
Why not visit us? You will like us. Socials every 
Ist and 3rd Saturday evenings. Communicate 
with Russell DeHaven, President, 2416 Blind 
Pond Avenue, Lutz, FL 33549, Telephone: 
(813) 949-3423 (TTY). 


When in New Hampshire, come to the . . . 
MANCHESTER DEAF CLUB, INC. 
or Lowell St., Manchester, N.H. 
en every second and fourth Saturday of : 
each month with free Captioned Movies Wenn Oltanema Oy 8 wee a 
welcome you to “OKCAD 
OKLAHOMA CITY ASSOCIATION 
OF THE DEAF 
1106 N.W. 15th St., Oklahoma City, 
Oklahoma 73106 
TTY 1-405-528-9771 


Open every Saturday night. 


When in Illinois, visit the 
ROCKFORD DEAF AWARENESS 
ASSOCIATION 
Meets the third Thursday at 7:00 p.m. at the Seton 
Center, 921 W. State Street, Rockford, Illinois 
Mailing address: 405 Robert Ave., Rockford, II. 
61107 


TACOMA ASSOCIATION OF 
THE DEAF, INC. 


So. Park Community Center 
4851 S. Tacoma Way 
Tacoma, WA 98409 


Welcome—Open every 4th Saturday night 
of the month, 
Bill Fritch, President 
Jerry Pettie, Vice President 
Mary Bowlen, Secretary 
Joe Okada, Treasurer 


METROPOLITAN WASHINGTON 
ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF 
3210-A Rhode Island 
Mt. Rainer, Md. 20822 
Open Friday, Saturday and 
Sunday evenings. 

When in the Nation’s Capital, 
‘come and see us. 


PUGET SOUND ASSOCIATION 
OF THE DEAF 


The Greatest and Oldest Club of the Deaf 
in the Pacific Northwest. 
Everyone Heartily Welcome. 


Open Every Second Saturday of the Month. 
4136 Meridian Ave., North 
Seattle, Washington 98103 


When in York, Pa., welcome to 
THE YORK ASSOCIATION OF 
THE DEAF, INC. 
208 N. George St. York, Pa. 1 
Open Wed., Fri., Sat. evenings 
Socials on 2nd and 4th Saturdays 
of month. 

Business meeting on 2nd Friday of month 


Henry P. Senft, Secretary 
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SAN FRANCISCO CLUB FOR THE 
DEAF, INC. 
530 Valencia Street 
San Francisco, California 94110 
Open Friday and Saturday nights. 
Sometimes Sunday. 
Business meeting on 2nd Friday of month. 


“OUR WAY” 

To strengthen Jewish education and 
observance amongst the Jewish deaf 
National Conference of Synagogue Youth 
116 E. 27th St., New York, N.Y. 10016 


UNION LEAGUE OF THE DEAF, INC. 
Hotel Edison, 226 W. 47th St. 
New York, N.Y. 10036 
Open noon to midnight 
Thurs., Fri., Sat., Sun., holidays 
Irving Alpert, president 
Henry Roth, vice president 
Max J. Cohen, secretary 
Milton Cohen, treasurer 


MIAMI ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF 
301 Swallow Drive Miami Springs, FL 
33166 
Open first and third Saturday of 
every month 
Secretary: Clyde Cassady 


THE CHARLES THOMPSON 
MEMORIAL HALL 
1824 Marshall Ave., St. Paul, Minn. 55104 
The nation’s finest social club for the deaf 
Established 1916 


When in Orlends atasns ese 
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of each month. 1TH & FLORIDA f 


THE T. WASHING UN DL CUVN 4 
(Windhors. is. vw. Guage iv. 100, Fr OAM) 
5011 Nebraska Ave., Tampa, Florida 33603 


Open every 2nd Friday night. 


